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Each series of papers which is issued by the members of the Manchester Literary Club shows an 


improvement on its predecessor, and the latest volume marks a greater stride than any of its fore- 
runners. There are many other essays in this collection to which we have not been able to 
refer, but there is not one that will not repay perusal.—Academy. 

‘The volume is very readable, but no one of the papers is particularly striking.—A theneusm. 

‘The present volume compares favourably with its predecessors in outward appearance. It is in 
—— type and a more substantial binding, and is generally a handsomer book.— Manchester City 
News 

As an intellectual centre Manchester has always been distinguished ; its local bibliography is of 
surprising range and extent, and much of what is best and brightest in its insight, its criticisms, and 
its speculation find an utterance in the papers read and the discussions held at the meetings of its 
Literary Club.— Sfectator. 
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A GLOSSARY OF THE LANCASHIRE DIALECT. By 
J. H. Nopat and Grorce MILNER. With Etymological Notes and 
Illustrative Passages from Anglo-Saxon and Middle English Authors and 
from writers in the Dialect. Part 1, containing words from A to E. 
Price 3s. 6d., large paper's. Gd)... ... soo ccs nee coe ces | BORE, 
A very important and valuable work. . . . A most important contribution to philological 
literature. —Scotsman, March 31, 1876. 


Not merely a collection of words, but illustrations of them placed in chronological order, ranging 
from Old English down to the present day. The work thus becomes not merely a scientific history 
of the English Language, but throws the greatest light upon many passages of our older authors.— 
Westminster Review, April, 1876. 





_ It is carefully executed, and may take its place beside the well-known glossaries of Atkinson, 
Forby, Miss Baker, Barnes, and the rest. . . . The most valuable part lies in the illustrations 
from books written in the dialect and from colloquial usage.—Academy, July 1, 1876. 
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This important record. Nothing so suggestive and so really useful to the general book-trade as 
this Bibliography of Lancashire and Cheshire has hitherto been published in the provinces.— 7%e 
Bookseller, for September, 1877. 


LANCASHIRE AUTHORS. A List, with Brief Biographical 
and Bibliographical Notes. Edited by CHARLES WILLIAM SUTTON. 
os ee aa a eee 
The rigid accuracy which has been attempted will be very serviceable. We congratulate Mr. 
Sutton on the successful issue of his enterprise.—Manchester Guardian. 


This excellent manual. It will save the librarian and the student an incalculable amount of 
research among out-of-the-way and little known authorities and documents, to say nothing of the 
fresh information, chiefly about living writers, which is here published for the first time. We con- 
gratulate Mr. Sutton and his colleagues of the Manchester Literary Club upon the successful and 
thoroughly-satisfactory accomplishment of an arduous undertaking. —Manchester City News. 
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Axon. Second Edition. 
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LOVE AND TIME. 


Designed for a Golden Wedding by F. J. Shields. 
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LOVE AND TIME. 


(For a picture by F. J. Shields.) 


BY GEORGE MILNER. 


I. 

AH, thou grim Shade, 
Swift-wingéd Time, now art thou stay’d ! 
With tender fraud the cunning Love 
Hath got thy glass—thou canst not move. 


Il. 
So, turn thy face, 
And linger here a little space ; 
The sun is clear from cloud—not yet 
In darkness should his glory set. 


ITT. 
Though Love hath lost 
His longest pinion ; and hath tost 
To earth the full-blown rose ; not less 
He conquers thee with his caress. 
IV. 
For once let fall 
Thy wearied wing at Love’s sweet call ; 
Then when the Golden Nuptial’s past, 
Fly on, O Time !—but not too fast. 
V. 
Fly on ; nor bring 
That other Shade with darker wing— 
Dread brother—let him not come nigh— 
| For dear Love’s sake steal softly by. 





[THe MANCHESTER QUARTERLY. No. XI.—Jury, 1884. 
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MISS FOTHERGILL’S “HEALEY.” 


BY JOHN MORTIMER. 


TOWN-VILLAGE in England’s blackest, busiest, most crowded northern 
county—Lancashire. The place is ugly: it is dirty; it has tall chimneys, 
which vomit forth smoke that clothes the land in a garment of smuts: it has 
mills and factories swarming with dingy-looking ‘* hands,” whose garments, as 
they pass by, distribute odours of oil, fustian, and cotton fluff. It has a long 
black canal, the banks of which are fringed thickly with factories, stone-yards, 
and foundries. There are constantly moving along dirty-looking canal boats, 
whose slow career is guided by creatures, sometimes looking little more than 
semi-human, belonging to the human section called bargemen—violent of 
language and accustomed to kick and punch both horses and wives, and to 
swear at both with absolute impartiality. Generally keen winds blow, and 
often smutty rain comes sweeping athwart the smoke from dawn till dark. But 
the canal at last finds its sluggish way into green fields. The cattle come to its 
edge and drink from it ; sedges and rushes and grey-green bents droop down to 
its side ; and near by are hedges, perhaps which late in the summer have been 
known guilty of—not bursting, for vegetation here never bursts, —but of slowly, 
tardily, and reluctantly unfolding into a semblance of the hawthorn bloom. Such 
trees as there are are stunted and scrubby. They grow upon the sides of hills, 
and run up small gorges, down which little noisy waterfalls come brawling and 
tumbling. The hills are long bleak moors, naked and gaunt for three-fourths 
of the year, and for the other dressed in a bright garment of purple heather, 
yellow bracken, and scarlet bilberry leaves. 


This is not a lovable land. Its very aspect suggests hardness, chills, bleak 
winds, howling and whistling over desolate moors. Its stone walls carry with 
them ideas of poverty and coldness; its sparse crops of oats here and there, 
its dingy-looking sheep cropping a scanty sustenance from the short, sweet moun- 
tain grass ; all these mark it as a country to which Nature has been niggard in 
her gifts, whether of beauty or wealth. 


What Lancashire man, familiar with his county, is there 
who does not recognize the truthful realism of this descrip- 
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tion? He will be aware, too, that from such unlikely soil as 
this flowers of genius have sprung up and flourished. Was it 
not among the very scenes here described that the sweetest 
living singer among local poets found the inspiration for his 
ballads and stories of Lancashire life? In this case a 
woman of genius, finding herself among such surroundings, 
sets herself to work out some of the problems of existence 
there presented, and the result is the story which bears the 
name of Healey. If the name did not give the clue to the 
locality, there would be little difficulty in fixing it. The 
puzzled antiquary, who has stood on the Roman road 
which crosses Blackstone Edge, has looked down upon it 
when he has lifted his eyes southward from the mysterious 
grooved stones, the riddle of which he has in vain tried to 
solve. Healey, we are told, lies on the edge of the moors, 
and you can get to it through the village of Hamerton, 
which is thus described :— 


It consisted of one long, straggling, principal street, which wound rather 
uphill at the southern end towards Thanshope. From this chief street branched 
off several offshoots, consisting of rows of cottages, small houses and shops. 
On the left-hand going northwards was the church, raised, together with the 
churchyard, on a level of several feet above the road. 

The church constituted a centre from which radiated three roads. There 
was that down which Katharine had ridden; it led, when houses and mills 
had been left behind, over bleak and desolate border moors into York- 
shire. Then, again, was a long, flat, dreary-looking road, which also led 
into Yorkshire, but in a different direction. Finally, there was the road past 
the church itself, leading through the village to Thanshope and Manchester 
and dirt. 

The people who lived in the neighbouring town of Thanshope considered 
Hamerton to be quite ‘‘ out in the country,” and so in a manner it was. Its 
larger houses all stood detached, and in grounds of their own ; and beyond and 
around the village lay fields, very green and verdant, not because of the fertile 
soil, but because Hamerton might be included in the list of English places where 
the rainfall is excessive. But even in the country, and amongst the fields, it was 
impossible to mistake this for anything but a manufacturing district. Starting 
out of the green meadows would rise a great factory, with its inevitable tall 
chimney, and the murky cloud of smoke hanging above, or streaming upon the 
breeze. Dotted about the moors, or standing beside remote cross-country roads, 
were fulling mills ; these, too, had long chimneys, and each had, as appendage, 
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a “tenter field,” which might be seen from afar off, with long lines of white 
and scarlet flannel stretched out upon the tenters to dry or bleach in the fresh 
moorland air. 


If for Thanshope, in this description, the reader should 
substitute Rochdale, and for Hamerton, Littleborough, it is 
possible he may not be very wide of the mark. 

Twenty years before this story of Healey first appeared, 
Charlotte Bronté was laid in her grave at Haworth, at the 
edge of the Yorkshire moorlands that lie on the other side 
of Blackstone Edge. Some critics have said that her mantle 
has fallen upon Jessie Fothergill, and there is much to favour 
such a belief. Though the latter novelist has created no cha- 
racter like Jane Eyre, and the expression of her genius has 
hitherto been narrower, yet there are points of resemblance 
between the two, in the tone of mind,and in the selection of the 
field of work. Among the mills and moors, the hard-featured 
scenery and hard-grained folk to be found on either side of 
the border hills they have both found the materials of their 
art. And this is as it should be. Genius may soar to the 
lofty height of a Paradise Lost, or may be content with 
“the huts where poor men lie.” For it there is nothing 
great or small. As Emerson says: “The power depends on 
the depth of the artist’s insight of the object he contem- 
plates. For every object has its roots in central nature and 
may be so exhibited to us as to represent the world.” A 
local painter or novelist need not be provincial, but if he is 
true to his art may appeal to the universal in humanity. 
Charlotte Bronté and Miss Fothergill have described the 
people and scenes among which they have lived and have 
based their creations upon their own experiences, but they 
are not on that account narrow. In Goethe’s Wilhelm 
Meister, Lothario, speaking of the claims of tangible existing 
objects over remote ideas, says, “In America I fancied I 
might accomplish something, over seas I hoped to become 
useful and essential, how differently do matters now appear. 
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How precious, how important seems the duty which is nearest 
me whatever it may be.” For this Lothario had said to 
himself, “I will return and in my house, amid my fields, 
among my people, I will say, ‘Here or nowhere 1s America.” 
Miss Fothergill has found her America among Lancashire 
scenery and Lancashire folk, and this little drama played out 
in a dim corner under the moorlands of the Yorkshire border 
is only provincial in its local setting and colouring. It is 
universal because it deals with the hopes and fears, the 
joys and sorrows and passions which are common to all 
mankind. 

Hazlitt says, “a genuine criticism should, I take it, reflect 
the colours, the light and shade, and body of a work.” As 
we have seen, the background of colour upon which the 
story of Healey is worked is of sombre tones, and in that 
background with its subdued tints you have reflected the 
light and shade and spirit of the work. The figures are not 
numerous, and the principal ones are Wilfrid and Katharine 
Healey, brother and sister, who dwell together. Wilfrid 
owns a colliery, which is called Healey, and also a cotton 
mill at Hamerton. He is a tall, handsome, high-spirited, 
self-willed, hard-drinking young man, who leaves the 
management of much of his colliery and cotton business 
to his equally high-spirited sister Katharine. She is not 
handsome or attractive in appearance. Slight in figure, 
though tall, and with some natura! stateliness about her ; 
pale-faced, with eyes deep, eager-looking, and with a dumb 
endurance about them. She is devoted heart and soul to 
her scapegrace brother. She finds “in him her world and 
her religion, her torment and her delight.” At the colliery 
there has been an overlooker, one Abraham Crier, a local 
preacher, who has turned out a thief. He has been dismissed 
ignominiously by Wilfrid, and in a manner that produces a 
feud between the two, and leads Crier to plot schemes of 
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vengeance against his former master and to attempt to take 
his life. In his place at the colliery comes Ughtred 
Earnshaw, a young man of the type Miss Fothergill loves 
to depict. He is a combination of the honest workman and 
educated gentleman. He reminds us of Heywood, the mill 
overlooker, in Probation, and Bernard Aglionby, the ware- 
houseman, in Kith and Kin. Like all Miss Fothergill’s 
heroes he is tall, being six feet in height, and “sparely though 
neither weakly nor loosely built.” He has a face whose 
attraction is only perceived by discerning and refined 
natures. He is a reticent and self-possessed young man, 
with a good deal of reserved power about him. The 
strength and goodness of his nature are developed as cir- 
cumstances arise to call them forth. Between Katharine and 
Ughtred there is first respect, then friendship, and then a 
deeper feeling which results at the end of the story in mar- 
riage. Abraham Crier, the discarded overlooker, lodges 
with a Mrs. Holden, who has a daughter Sara, a beautiful 
and attractive girl, who works in Healey’s mill. Crier is in 
love with her, but his downfall necessitates his leaving the 
house, and interferes with his love making. After he has 
left, Earnshaw, who comes as a stranger to the place, takes 
up his residence with the Holdens. Finding himself an 
outcast, Crier is driven to desperation. There is much evil 
and meanness in his nature, but his love passion has a touch 
of the sublime about it. Looking upon Wilfrid as the author 
of all his misfortunes, he attempts his life, but is prevented 
by Earnshaw, who receives the blow from the knife that was 
intended for his master. Foiled in this Crier turns agitator, 
and brings about strikes and disputes between Wilfrid and 
his workpeople. Then commences an entanglement of evil 
in which Wilfrid, to work out his revenge upon the would-be 
assassin, wooes the mill girl, Sara Holden, induces her to 
become his wife secretly, repents the step he has taken, 
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and falls really in love with a girl of his own degree, 
Thorgerd Meredith. There is a dramatic situation brought 
about by Sara, roused to jealousy and despair, appearing 
at the house, and in the presence of Thorgerd, Wilfrid, and 
his sister, declaring herself his wife. He refuses to give 
her the position that belongs to her and casts her off. 
Katharine leaves the house with Sara, and goes to live 
for awhile with the Holdens. Sara dies in child-birth, and 
Wilfrid comes only at the last moment to acknowledge the 
wrong he has done her. Katharine has been engaged to Louis 
Kay, a friend of Wilfrid’s, whose light attractive ways have 
helped to deceive her as to her brother’s doings. She breaks 
off the engagement, and Ughtred and herself as two natures 
with more affinity for each other come together, and the 
love between them is tardily but eventually declared. 
Meanwhile Wilfrid and Katharine are reconciled, and he 
and Thorgerd are engaged, but the wrong he has done the 
dead girl becomes the blight of his life. The unhappy Sara 
is laid in Bentfoot churchyard, and a cross is placed upon 
her grave with the inscription, “Sara Healey, Infelix,” on it, 
and Crier goes there often to strew flowers on it, and having 
determined to avenge her, deliberately shuts himself out 
from the prospect of the heaven he believes in, to accom- 
plish his ends. In his plotting he at last, during a strike, 
causes the mill to be fired, and Wilfrid, going in search of 
his enemy in the burning building, meets him face to face, 
but receives his death blow from a falling beam, and falls 
with the name of the wronged girl upon his lips. How by 
a will made sometime before, and left unaltered, Wilfrid’s 
property goes to the discarded lover Louis Kay, how 
Katharine and Ughtred become united, and how with 
Thorgerd they leave the scenes of their hopes and sorrows 
and sail for far Australia, form the rest of the story. 

The descriptive power displayed in the story is very great, 
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and the subtle influence of scenery upon the mind is well 
reflected. The use of dialect shows considerable familiarity 
with the folk speech, and here and there are glimpses of 
humour that smack of the soil. Take this illustration of 
the talk of Mrs. Holden. She says :— 


I’ve never been beyond Manchester mysel’. I’m none so fain o’ goin’ ram- 
pagin’ about the country, fair like a boggart let loose. I’d a hant once as had 
gone about a deal, and it made her uncommon peart. I’ve heard her mysel’ say a 
thing to th’ parson as fair fleyed me. . . . It were rayther a sharp sort 0’ 
thing too. I couldna howd mysel’ fro’ laffin’, for all I was summan fleyed, hoo 
said it so cool like. Vicar had come to see her, not this Lowe, but th’ owd one 
afore him. He says, afther he’d ast her how hoo were: ‘‘ Well, Betty, my 
woman, and has Mr. Pardoe been to see you latterly?” —he were’t curit, were 
Pardoe. ‘* Ay,” says my hant, “he has so. I wish you’d tell him not to coom 
so often, for I’m fair stalled o’t curits. And last time he were here I were forced 
to show him his proper place.” ‘* Law, hant,” says I, for I were shamed like 
for her to speak so to t’ parson; but hoo went on as brazen as owt. ‘*He tow’d 
me as if I didna repent and mend my ways, I should go to th’ bad spot when I 
died, where there’s weepin’ and gneshin’ o' teeth ; and I were ill vexed to hear 
him say such a thing to me, so I ups an’ says, let them gnesh as has’em. I’ve 
had ne’er a tooth i’ my yead these twenty year.” And he’d nowt to say for 
hissel’, I fair trembled when hoo made an end; but parson did nowt nobbut 
roar wi’ laffin’ fit to brast hissel ; and, says he, ‘‘ Eh, yon Pardoe ’s a sly dog; 
he ne’er towd me he’d had th’ worst on it. It’s best thing as I’ve heard this 
long time.” I were well content to see him take it i’ that gate, thou known. 


Then, again, there is an incident where a parson from the 
south, visiting the colliery, to improve the occasion begins 
to catechize a youth, whose mother has sent him to order 
coals :-— 


** My boy, what is your name ?” 

‘* Ben.” 

** And your father’s name ?” 

** Tom o’ Ned’s,” 

**Do you go to the Sunday school ?” 

** Ay, now ’n’ then like.” 

** What do you learn there ?” 

‘* Nowt.” 

**Oh yes, you do. Can you tell me who built the Ark ?” 

** Nooa,” by which he meant ‘‘ no.” 

** Noah—No-ah,” said Mr. Harper very distinctly ; ‘‘ not Noo ah,” 

The youth gazed at Mr. Harper, and, finding that the above remark was 
somewhat wanting in intelligence, made answer with composure : 
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‘* Thou’rt a foo’.” 

Mr. Harper was a south countryman, but the northern and southern pro- 
nunciation of the word ‘‘ fool” does not vary so far that he could not now 
recognize it. He said severely : 

** You are a rude boy, sir.” 

The ‘rude boy” had turned his back upon him, and was now indifferently 
whistling to a lean-looking cur that was hovering round the gates, so that 
Mr. Harper’s rebuke was passed over in silent contempt. The next time that 
the Lancashire oracle spoke it was to say (respecting Miss Healey, who was in 
the office talking with one of the men)— 

‘**T wish yon woman ’ud be sharp out o’ that hoile (hole, place), so’s I could 
tell yon chap about them coils.” 

It is on record that Mr. Harper walked away gloomily, 
“seriously considering whether he would not be wasted in a 
place where even extreme youth—youth, too, of the lower 
orders—did not hesitate to call its spiritual guide a fool on 
those points with respect to which the views of the youth 
and the spiritual guide differed.” 

The element of comedy, however, is not a prominent one in 
Healey. There is little that is joyous in it, and much that is 
otherwise, and everywhere an undercurrent of sadness, a sort 
of northern melancholy, born of that manufacturing village 
with its wall-enclosed fields and the solemn moors about it. 
There is also something of the scepticism and freedom of 
thought of the time reflected in the book. Katharine Healey 
says of her brother when his nature shows signs of change: 
“She had no wish to see him turn into a profound ‘good 
man’ in the orthodox sense of the word. For all the pain he 
had given her, she loved too well the free, unlimited liberty of 
thought; and the unconventional habits and life they had 
always led, to wish to see it changed into a dull respectable 
level of orthodoxy and propriety. Of scepticism, disregard of 
custom and hereditary opinion she had no fear; indeed she 
could not now have changed her habit of thought, or the atti- 
tude of her mind in respect to such things; and she liked 
them for their own sake, for the muscle and the flavour they 
gave to life.” In Wilfrid’s case, after he has sinned, there is 
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a certain sad hopelessness, more suggested than expressed, 
a sort of consciousness that for wrong-doing there is no 
forgiveness, that for the breaking of moral law there is 
inevitable punishment, and nothing left for him but to “ dree 
his weird” and pay his account. 

Like George Eliot, Miss Fothergill seems to have lived 
with her characters, and their thoughts and actions are the 
outcome of unseen, underlying forces in their lives of which 
she only is aware. There is also in a modified degree the 
same disposition to mental analysis, the same reflective atti- 
tude regarding the mystery of life, betokening a purpose on 
the novelist’s part more serious than the arrangement of a 
plot, or the mere telling of a story. She tells us this work is 
marked with shortcomings, but, however that may be, there 
is sufficient merit in it to justify us in feeling proud of her 
as a Lancashire authoress and in placing her among the 
foremost writers of fiction in our country. 
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GREEK ART IN MINIATURE. 
BY CHARLES ROWLEY, JUN. 


HERE have been many protests against the aggregation 

of the whole of the national art treasures of the country 

in London. The provinces are making themselves heard on 
this subject, and the results are so far slow, but satisfactory. 
South Kensington has for a long time distributed some of 
its treasures, the National Gallery is about to do so, and the 
British Museum has successfully carried out one experiment 


of singular value and completeness. In the electrotypes of 
Greek coins issued by the authori of the British Museum, 
both obverse and reverse are given side by side, and the 
reproductions are so faithful that it is scarcely possible to 
tell them from the original coin when examined together. 
The British Museum is remarkably rich in this kind of gem, 
whether of the earliest workmanship or that of recent time. 
Its collection of intaglios, seals, gems, and coins is probably, 
on the whole, the finest in the world. Seven cases of these 
reproductions are now to be seen at the Manchester Art 
Gallery. In the wonderful array of art shown in these seven 
frames we have an example of what may be done in this line 
by intelligent selection and by a means of reproduction so 
faithful as electfotype. Here we can see the history of 
Greek civilization and Greek art running together, as is the 
case in any civilization and art. This period may be briefly 
stated as the nine centuries before Christ. The ninth, eighth, 
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seventh, being the dawn and the archaic; the sixth, fifth, 
fourth, the central and most perfect ; the third, second, first 
centuries before Christ being the decline and the extinction. 

Nothing is more surprising than the fact that this mar- 
vellous epitome of the most interesting nation of the western 
world is not placed in every school where the lighter 
intelligence is fostered. The reproductions can be had in 
plaster of Paris, and even these are of unequalled beauty. 
Here can be seen clearly marked the wonderful spirit or 
genius of that great small country. In the earliest coins, 
through all the rudeness and queerness, you can yet trace 
the vital quality of a people who were to influence mankind 
for ever. This progresses as their national life develops 
until we have the highest reaches of art, whether in minia- 
ture as shown here, or in that larger sculpture which 
to-day is the marvel of the whole educated world. Marathon 
marks the highest point of their national life and of their art. 

Money is the root of all good as well as the root of all evil. 
These coins are impressed with god-like imaginings of their 
deities which also symbolize their public and private life. 
When a nation coins money for grubbing purposes alone, the 
impress is usually of the more or less ignoble person who 
happens to be at the top of the tree and art on coinage 
becomes an impossibility. The Greeks had a religion and 
a devout national life, permeating the whole community, 
and here we see it impressed on their circulating medium. 
It cannot be said that we have a religion in England in that 
old sense, though it is true that we have an established 
church whose priests attain to “livings.” The veiled 
Christianity which happily permeates our whole life is not 
at all like the distinct and clearly avowed belief of the old 
Greek in Zeus, or that host of powers which were divine 
realities to every citizen, The two divinities most frequent 
on these gems of art are Zeus and Apollo. But they did 
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not confine themselves to this alone, they created in appre- 
ciable and tangible beauty their greater and minor gods 
and goddesses and also their poetic ideals. 


The highest reach on a single coin is probably the Are- 
thusa of Syracuse of the finest period. It has been one of 
my active fads for five or six years to distribute to friends 
this beautiful head of Arethusa to be worn as a brooch. 
Here is a perfect piece of art, and the cost is one shilling 
and sixpence ; I am sure the delighted wearers will pardon 
my mention of the price. The principle of distribution is 
based on the notion that it is one’s duty to show fine art at 
every possible point and to talk about it as littleas possible. 

The*first mortal who had the audacity to put his effigy 
on a coin was Alexander the Great. But his achievements 
were so splendid, and his personality and fame so godlike, 
he took it upon himself to put his effigy where those of the 
gods alone had been, and it was considered appropriate by 
his followers that he should be exalted to such a distinction. 
Since his day his example has been followed on every hand, 
and the main consequence has been that for the most 
popular medium of art there has not been a single coin to 
approach the Arethusa of Syracuse or the hundred others 
that are graced by the inspiring deities of the Greeks. The 
George and Dragon on some of our sovereigns is often 
pointed to as an example of fine coinage ; but it need only 
be placed side by side with a central piece of Syracusan or 
other Greek coinage to show how feeble it is both in design 
and workmanship. 

All these old coins were impressed with a kind of punch 
mould, the metal being shaped and placed on an anvil for the 
impress. Our perfect machinery produces an easy roundness 
and a “slick” sort of perfection, but there is a want of charm 
and real finish, not to speak of inartistic feebleness on all our 
modern coins. No machinery can accomplish what the hand 
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and brain, acting directly on the work cando. But the main 
charm of this exquisite art in miniature is the style with 
which it is all done. This style could only come from 
individuals living in a community where there was an 
exalted appreciation of the human form and of human life. 
Our own surroundings of ordinary life tell against all this, 
and our literary and artistic tendencies have helped to 
solidify our feeble artistic ideas into a feeble demand for 
ordinary work. 

The admiration of simple and petty landscapes—art so 
much fostered by Mr. Ruskin’s teaching—has been a great 
drawback to the appreciation of the highest reaches of art. 
The characteristic expression that the meanest flower that 
blows inspires thoughts too deep for tears makes one wonder 
what admiration or feeling can be left to be roused by the 
sight of a human being. That superlative expression about 
mean flowers, if there are such, would have been impossible 
to the men who thought out and executed these marvels of 


art. The dignified beauty of noble men and women and the 
beauties ‘of nature and scenery at their best were in constant 
demand and daily admiration. It is some consolation to 
think that the same extensive field of admiration is still 
open to us, and it is only our foolishness of selection or our 
idleness or emptiness of thought which prevents us from 
enjoying art, nature, men and women at their highest. 














FORCE OF CHARACTER. 


BY REV. W. A. O’CONOR, B.A. 
[A sermon preached to the members of the Manchester Literary Club, Sunday, Oct. 14, 1883.] 


‘* YEA, AND WHY EVEN OF YOURSELVES JUDGE YE NOT WHAT IS RIGHT ?”—L we xii. 57. 


HERE is no influence in human affairs that can rival 
what is commonly called force of character. It sub- 
sists in a set and co-ordination of the faculties, that by mere 
unconscious result of organization concentrates the whole 
body and soul on a given object. It resembles the power 
by which the Creator animates the mass of the yniverse. 
We all know men who without any special talent impress 
themselves upon others, silence opposition, and secure co- 
operation. There, is a naked directness and sincerity of 
purpose in them that is not ashamed. When possessed in 
a high degree and guided by external ambition this force 
desolates the world. When directed from within, it justifies 
the ways of God and solves happily the riddle of existence. 
To produce men thus endowed seems the ultimate end of 
Providence. 

Various theories of human history may be formed, 
according to the subject under treatment or the end to 
be accomplished. That which embraces the largest 
number of subjects and ends must come nearest to the 
last analysis; Human life is always described as a 
contest between some two opposing elements. Those 
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contending forces appear in religion, in science, in poli- 
tics. They are law and the spirit of law, positive and 
moral law, law and gospel, faith and works, mind and matter, 
expediency and justice, invention and induction, institutions 
and principles, might and right, good and evil, coercion 
and conscience, terror and love, freedom and tyranny, God 
and Satan. These are all partial and subordinate varieties 
of the central and supreme battle between power without 
the mind and power within the mind. This is the real war- 
fare on whose issue the destinies of mankind are staked— 
the warfare between the law of right within and the law of 
force without. The contest is often confused and disfigured 
because the combatants adopt each each other’s weapons 
and methods. External force in late times has assumed the 
language of persuasion. The inner instinct employs force, 
as in the secret societies of modern Europe. The unfailing 
mark that distinguishes them is that external power strives 
for forms, artificial arrangements, fixed institutions ; while 
internal power is life, growth, development of individual 
character from within. One would compel man to be 
exogenous, the other owns him to be endogenous. 

What is the meaning of history? What is the interpretation 
of its most conspicuous facts? What does the successive falls 
of nations, empires, and governments teach? When we see 
a ministry driven from power by another in our country and 
our own day, or some petty municipality checked by public 
reprobation, what inference do we draw, what lesson do we 
learn? Ancient history is the record of how a people, 
laying the foundation of their State in frugality and in- 
dustry, waxed powerful and obtained wide dominion, and 
grew luxurious, and fell before another people who, starting 
from the same goal, ran the same race, and yielded to again 
another people doomed to experience a similar vicissitude 
of events; and so on until the wheel of fortune revolves down 
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to our own times. How far are we wiser for this know- 
ledge? Here in Manchester we have cycles of prosperity, 
over-production and depression succeeding each other in 
undeviating regularity, but never leaving the wisdom that 
experience is supposed to deposit. The existence of a 
monotonous destiny that drives man before it as the tempest 
whirls the mist is all that we glean from the teachings of the 
past. The history of revolutions is in reality the history of 
the failure of false methods. 

There are two parallel lines of boundless progress, 
civilization and individual development. One multiplies 
the means of culture and enjoyment: the other pro- 
vides fitting recipients for them. If those two kept 
pace with each other, there would be no revolution. All 
ancient civilizations failed because the field of reception 
was not in proportion to the field of accumulation. But the 
failure is God’s act. We see Him levelling the obstructions 
to the growth of individual character which jealous external 
power is always erecting. History is not an unprogressive 
swaying of the pendulum, and stationary rotation of the 
wheel. It is a divine purpose beating down the hindering 
purposes of men. , It is a living stream bursting through 
the embankments by which external force stays the growth 
of mind and monopolizes the happiness of earth. And if 
we examine closely, we see the shocks and convulsions 
gradually lessening in violence as individual consciences are 
developed. We see the cataract subsiding to the rapid, and 
the rapid to the broad and level stream, still heaving from 
storms of the past, but dimpling into the “innumerable 
laughter” of peace and good will. 

Christianity is in the history of revealed religion 
what the downfall of an empire is in secular govern- 
ment. When God made man in His image, it was 
not Adam that was meant, but humanity with its possi- 
p 
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bilities and tendencies. God created our nature capable 
of becoming perfect as He is perfect. The law was 
given that it might sink into the conscience (Deut. xxx. 6). 
The prophet foretold that this was to be the distinctive 
character of the future church. “ After those days, saith 
the Lord, I will put my law in their inward parts, and 
write it in their hearts : and they shall teach no more every 
man his neighbour, and every man his brother, saying, 
Know the Lord: for all shall know me, from the least of 
them unto the greatest of them, saith the Lord” (Jer. xxxi. 34). 
This was the kingdom that Christ preached and died to 
establish, a kingdom within us. 

In no respect has Christianity suffered more than at 
the hands of those who magnify Christ’s name at the 
expense of His principles. His sermon on the mount 
was spoken to substitute the spirit of law for its 
letter, and to transfer it from the lips to the heart. He 
said, “not those who cry Lord, Lord, but those who do 
my Father’s will are my disciples,” and “if anyone speaks 
a word against the Son of Man, it shall be forgiven him ; 
but if one speaks against the spirit of holiness, it shall not 
be forgiven him.” And when His disciples sought for the 
information that more than any other would keep His 
name before them a perpetual object of apprehension, when 
they sought to know when He would come again to judge 
the earth, that source of all sensational and fanatical reli- 
gion, He told them that the true state of the Christian is 
not one of outward expectation, but of essential inward 
readiness. He taught them in the parable of the wise and 
foolish virgins, that wise and foolish alike will forget His 
coming, and that the only safe preparation is the spirit 
of righteousness stored in the heart. And in still more 
striking imagery He showed that the final award will 
be made on the principles of abstract mercy and justice 
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quite unassociated with any forms or doctrines of religion. 
The just will do acts of Christian charity not knowing them 
to be Christian, so deeply will the principles of Christ be 
planted within them (Matt. xxv. 37). 

It is objected to the Bible that it does not condemn 
slavery, war, exposure of children, and other hideous 
vices of the time. We see the wisdom of this course 
the moment we become aware of the fact that the per- 
fection of individual men and not of institutions was 
the end Christ had in view. Had He denounced 
slavery or war He would have roused passions or directed 
legislation instead of instilling principles. When definite 
resistance to existing abuses is organized the fight is con- 
ducted from over-stated positions, and the external badge 
of party becomes the substitute for vital truth. The out- 
ward recoil from gladiatorial shows in the first centuries, 
and from theatres in the time of the Puritans, swept back 
all innocent amusements, and was followed by a gigantic 
wave of licentiousness. We see in our own day that 
systematized efforts for the removal of abuses often become 
real hindrances to reform, just as the law became a hindrance 
to the gospel. The attack on slavery in the first centuries 
was made by individuals buying and liberating slaves. The 
attack on war was made by the refusal of individuals to be 
soldiers, or of soldiers, when converted, to fight. Many 
were in consequence put to death, For two centuries no 
Christian was enrolled in the Roman army. 

The general tendency of modern imperial legislation is 
towards leaving the conscience free and strengthening the 
development of mind. But there are obstacles which can 
only be glanced at. There is a widespread externalism of 
rites and dogmas in the Church, the débris of the Refor- 
mation. There is a widespreading externalism of local 
enactments in civil life, the adébris of the Revolution. 
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The Papacy and the Throne have been despoiled of their 
lofty prerogatives, but instead of two great tyrannies we 
have an underwood of petty ceremonies, dogmas, and 
enactments that are as fetishes to the soul. Compulsion 
never entered into the privacy of life as it does to-day. The 
public executioner never occupied such a place in popular 
notice as now. The press never assisted first principles. It 
is an axiom of periodical literature that the language of 
compromise must always be employed. Compromise was 
for action, not for doctrine. The language of religion and 
of philosophy did not know compromise. Look at the 
words of Christ: “Except a man hate father and mother 
and his own life, he cannot be my disciple.” “Do unto 
others as you would have others do unto you.” Look at 
the words of the Stoic: “To take anything wrongfully from 
another, and that one man should advance his interests by 
the loss of another man, is more contrary to nature than 
death or poverty or torture, or anything that can happen to 
the body or the outward fortunes.” Those are the truths 
for which Christ died. Those are the truths that blend into 
the conscience. Those are the materials out of which immor- 
tality is wrought. 
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ON FRITZ REUTER’S STORY OF THE 
“GANSHANDEL.” 


BY WILLIAM E. A. AXON. 


HE humorous dialect poem by Fritz Reuter, in which 
the story is told of a farmer who takes a calf to sell at 
the market, but is persuaded by some confederate youngsters 
that it is a goose, has been admirably rendered into the 
Lancashire vernacular by Mr. Henry Gannon (see Man- 
chester Quarterly, 1883, p. 332). Apart from its broad fun, 
this tale is worth attention, as it forms one link in a chain 
that connects the remotest and the nearest ages of the Indo- 
European people. This will be seen if we trace back the 
history of the story. Notwithstanding many gaps, the 
evolution of the jest can be made moderately clear. 

We begin, then, with the version of Fritz Reuter, who 
gives in admirable form the story as it is dear to the 
peasants of Mecklenburg. It is found in England in the 
sixteenth century. The famous jest-book of Scogin con- 
tains the story of the cheating of a poor herdsman, by 
convincing him against the evidence of his senses that the 
sheep he is driving are all pigs. Scogin’s companions enter 
into an argument, and both declare that the sheep are pigs, 
and, having made a bet on the matter, if is referred to the 
decision of the first passer-by. This, of course, is their 
knavish confederate, Scogin. 
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fr. W. Carew Hazlitt observes: 


I know not whether this tale is to be found in earlier books or related of 
any one before Scogin’s time, but it was one of which compilers of jest-books 
subsequently made a good deal of use. It is in the Sacke-Full of Newes, 
probably printed as early as 1558, and in a MS. ¢emp. Charles I., the property 
of J. Payne Collier, Esq., George Peele, the dramatist, and John Singer, the 
actor, are made the heroes of the adventure, and the authors of the deception 
on the shepherd.—(Shakspere Jest-books, p. 56.) 


Amongst the minor Italian writers was Pietro Fortiniy 
who lived in the middle of the sixteenth century, and one 
of his zovelle relates how a countryman was persuaded at a 
market, by the repeated assertions of bystanders, that the 
kids he had brought for sale were in reality capons, and as 
such he disposes of them to a knavish purchaser.—(Dunlop’s 
History of Fiction, p. 253.) 

The story forms one of the incidents in the famous old 
German jest-book of “ Till Owleglass.” ‘ 

The story is to be found in the Déalogues of Creatures 
Moralized, of which there was an English edition in 1518, 
but which was first printed in Latin, at Gouda, in 1480. It 
is a compilation from oriental sources. 


On a tyme a ryatowre sayde to his felows whan he sawe a pouer man bere a 
lambe to the markette to sell. Will ye haue the lambe that he berithe to 
markette. And they sayde. ye withe good wyll And he ordeynyd his felows 
to stonde in dyuerse placis as the poreman shulde come/and euery of them 
shulde aske if he wolde sell the dogge that he bare. And whan the first had 
askyd hym / he answerde and sayde. It is not a dogge/ but a lambe. and whan 
thei had met with hym all and askyd so/the symple man beleuyd that y® lambe 


was a dogge/and so let them haue it for lytel or nowghte.—( Dialogues of 
Creatures Moralysed, DD iii.) 


Mr. Richard Roberts says : : 

This jest appears to have been universal in the Middle Ages—in the very 
atmosphere, so to speak, transmitting flashes and echoes to the present day. 
The following I heard repeated by one of the perpetrators when living in 
Manchester, about thirty-five years ago. I regret that it is so long since I left 


Lancashire that I am doubtful about being able to give it in the correct 
dialect :— 
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**Tom went out o’ th’ shop, and a lot on us agreed ta hev a lark we’im: we 
thowt we would freiten ’im loike. So when he came in Ned says, ‘ Art tha 
badly, lad?’ He says, ‘Noa; whoi?’ ‘Cause tha looks whoite.’ Then comes 
up Jack; he ge’is a jump, and says, ‘Tom, what’s tha matter wi’ thee, lad ! but 
tha does look bad. Whoi, tha hedd’s swelled.’ Says he, ‘Git out, or I'll swell 
thy head fo’ tha. I'll gi’ tha a buzz at ear-hoile.’ Next comes up Bill and two 
or three more, and they all says, ‘Whoi, Tom’s summat tha matter wi’ him ; 
his heid’s swelled.’ ‘Not it,’ says he, beginning to be alarmed. ‘But it is; try 
thee hat on, an’ tha’ll see.’ ” 

The band of his hat had previously been tightened; so when he tried to 
put it on, and could not, he became downright frightened, went home, and 
took to his bed. After he had been there a few days he was told of the trick, 
and recovered.—(Wotes and Queries, xii. 332.) 


Mr. W. A. Clouston, who has pointed out the oriental 
origin of the jest of Scogin, has also discovered in the early 
English version of the Gesta Romanorum, a tale— 


Which is evidently adapted from the Hindoo story of the Brahman and the goat, 
and also probably suggested the hoax of the herdsman and the sheep in Scogin. 
It is the twentieth tale of the first of the old English versions of the Gesta, 
edited by Sir Frederick Madden, and printed for the Roxburghe Club. A 
physician, named Averoys, is successful in curing a Roman emperor of an 
obstinate disease, and is rewarded by his royal patient with fair gifts, and 
retained at the palace as one of the imperial household. Three other doctors, 
envious of his great good fortune, conspire to destroy Averoys. They go out 
of the city, and station themselves on the road along which he usually passed 
on his visits to patients in the suburbs, a mile or two apart from each other. As 
Averoys passes the first doctor he is told that he is aleper. The second and the 
third make the same observation, and Averoys, now thoroughly frightened, 
hastens home, and informs the emperor that he is afflicted with leprosy, But 
the emperor, instead of causing him to be thrust from the city, as his enemies 
anticipated, expresses his concern, and assures him of his continued friendship. 
Averoys then takes a bath of goats’ blood, and finds that the leprosy was in his 
imagination only. He informs the emperor of the wicked trick that had been 
put upon him by the three envious doctors, who are, by the emperor’s orders, 
at once dragged to the gallows at the tails of horses, and hanged, without 
benefit of clergy.—(. and Q., 5th S., xi. 303.) 


The story is undoubtedly of oriental origin, and is one 


that still has much attraction for the literary mind. Mr. 


Joel Benton gave a very graceful version of it in Scribner's 
Monthly, in 1880. 
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THE MAN WHO DOUBTED HIS OWN EYES. 


A Brahmin, going with a sheep, 

His wonted sacrifice to keep, 

Was followed by three rogues one day, 
Who planned to get his sheep away, 
They would not take the Brahmin’s life, 
Nor did they wish to win by strife ; 
And so this single stratagem 

Was cunningly devised by them. 





Placed far apart along his road, 

He needs must pass them with his load, 
When each agreed to say one thing 

In comment on his offering. 

As he approached, the first rogue said, 
‘** Why bear that dog upon your head ?” 
‘*°Tis not a dog,” the man replied, 

** Tt is a sheep for sacrifice.” 


As nothing more was left to say, 

The Brahmin plodded on his way, 

But thought the stranger very queer— 
When he the second knave drew near. 
At once the rogue in wonder said, 

** Who placed that dog upon your head ?” 
And now the Brahmin, looking round, 
Threw off the sheep upon the ground ; 
But picked it up, and, blushing red, 
With care replaced it on his head. 
Except a smile thrown as he went, 

The rogue seemed quite indifferent 
Whether he cared the load to keep, 

Or whether it was dog or sheep. 

But when he neared his journey’s end, 
The third rogue hailed him as his friend : 
**O, father, whither now I pray? 

What dog is that you take away ?” 

The Brahmin could not doubt the three, 
And thought : ‘* Some witch bewitches me,” — 
Then, throwing off the sheep for good, 
Ran home as swiftly as he could. 


But they who made him doubt his eyes 
Grew jolly o’er the sacrifice, 

And laughed and ate themselves to sleep, 
And thought the dog a glorious sheep. 
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This is substantially the form in which it occurs in the 
Hitopadesa, and if we take the somewhat old-fashioned and 
literal version of Wilkins, it will enable us to contrast diffe- 
rent modes of narration in east and west. 


In the forest of the prophet Gowtima, a certain Brahmin, having determined 
to make an offering, went to a neighbouring village and purchased a goat, 
which having thrown across his shoulder, he returned towards home. As he 
was travelling along, he was perceived by three thieves. ‘‘If,” said they, ‘* we 
could by some artifice get the goat from that man, it would be a great proof of 
our address.” Saying this, they agreed upon their stratagem, and executed it in 
this manner: They stationed themselves before the Brahman and sat down 
under the trees in the road which led to his habitation till he should come up 
to them. Soon after he was accosted by one of them in this manner: ‘‘Is not 
that a dog? Brahmin, what is the reason thou carriest it upon thy shoulder ?” 
The Brahman replied, ‘‘ No, it is not a dog—it is a goat, which I have 
purchased to make an offering of.” About a mile further on he met another of 
them, who repeating the same question, he took the goat from his shoulder, 
and, putting it upon the ground, examined it again and again; and at length, 
replacing it upon his shoulder, he went on, quite staggered as it were. The 
Brahman having heard the third thief, like the former two, insist upon it that 
he had a dog upon his shoulder, was convinced that it was a dog; and so, 
leaving his goat behind him, which the thieves presently took away and made 
a feast of, the good man washed himself and went home. 


The Hitopadesa, as is well known, is but one setting of a 
number of the most popular household stories of ancient 
times. The Pantchatantra, the Hitopadesa, the Fables of 
Pilpay are for the most part merely different arrangements 
of the same matter. 

The late Mr. Thomas Wright observes : 

This story, in its original form, is found in the Indian collection entitled 
Pantchatantra: and we there understand better why the man abandoned the 
animal when he was persuaded that it was a dog, because this in the Brahminic 
creed is an unclean animal. Three rogues meet a Brahmin carrying a goat which 
he has just bought for sacrifice: one after another they tell him it is a dog which 
he is carrying ; and, at last, believing that his eyes are fascinated, and fearing 
to be polluted by the touch of an unclean animal, he abandons it to the thieves, 
who carry it away. The same story is found in several Arabian collections, and 
from them, no doubt, it came to the West.—( Zssays on subjects connected with 
Literature, Popular Superstitions, &c.) 

The story is of course in Benfey’s edition of the Pantcha- 
tantra, and he has copiously annotated the passage. It 
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appears in all the Sanscrit texts and in the various translations 
and adaptations that pass under the names of Somadeva, 
Symeon Seth, John of Capua, Doni, &c. It is in the 
Anvar-i-Suhailt. Variations were introduced, some pur- 
posely and some by mistake. He also refers to variants 
in Straparola, the Gesta Romanorum, and to forms of it 
current in Lithuania, Swabia, and other parts.—(Benfey’s . 
Pantchatantra ii. 355.) Liebrecht points out that it is one 
of the Latin stories translated by Thomas Wright, and 
which were used by the preachers of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries to point a moral and adorn a sermon. 
It is thus to be seen that the story still current as a popular 
tale in some parts of Germany has formed part of the oral 
or printed literature of every country of Europe, and can be 
traced backwards to the great storehouses of oriental fiction. 
Fritz Reuter’s “Ganshandel” is thus an inheritance from 
the remote ages. It is not necessary to suppose that what 
are now oral versions have been preserved by tradition. 
The story at an early date passed into literature, and may 7 
very easily have passed from books to popular currency 

again. This transfer and re-transfer of literature and tradi- 
tion is more common than writers on folk-lore have recog- 
nized, or, at least, acknowledged. One example may be 
cited. 

In the pleasant volume of Poems and Songs by Thomas 
Newbigging (London: D. Bogue, 1881) there is a poem 
entitled “The Story of Old Gamul,” narrating as a Rossen- 
dale tradition one of those strange legends which are links 
in the history of fiction. According to Mr. Newbigging’s 
story, old Gamul had the enmity of but one man—the 
keeper, who determined to work his destruction. 


He caused a pitfall to be made, 

With turf and branches overlaid, 

And, chuckling, wished the hoary knave 
Eftsoons might find a living grave ! 
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With thoughts of ill his mind full fraught, 
At eve the forest shade he sought, 

To mark the spot, if deftly dight 

To snare the object of his spite. 

Such ranc’rous hate his bosom swelled, 
So bent on crushing harmless eld, 
Already he with fancy’s ear 

The poor man’s dying groans could hear ; 
2 Already heard his helpless cry 

To draw th’ unwitting passer by. 
Malignant fire his eye-balls lit, 

He grinn’d unconscious o’er the pit : 
Another step—the branches sink, — 

The sod gives way,—while from the brink 
Escapes a piercing cry of woe,— 

And gloom and silence reign below ! 


Old Gamul, passing by, hears the appeal for help. 


Old Gamul seized his ropes in haste, 

And, end to end, he tied them fast ; 

Then down the frowning pit them threw, 
And grasped them tight, and stoutly drew : 
*T was vain; the weight his efforts mocked, 
Till, forced at last, his beast he yoked ; 
And striving long, with all their strength, 
A mighty Lion rose at length ! 

Affrighted, Gamul stood aghast ; 

One look towards him the monarch cast ; 
Round his preserver thrice he sped, — 

The forest shook beneath his tread— 
Then stooped to shew his gratitude, 

And, bounding, sought the dusky wood. 


Again that cry for help ! and, lo! 
Again he cast the rope below. 

Again they dragged, but ah ! not yet 
Was mortal rescued from the pit; 

A ghastly Serpent rose to view, 

With eyes of fierce and fiery hue ; 

A sting protruded from its mouth; 

Its jaws besmeared with venomed froth. 
Old Gamul quailed, but strange, I wot, 
Though hunger-pressed, it harmed him not; 
Close at his feet the monster lay, 

Then rising, wave-like rolled away. 
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With trembling hand and quickened breath, 
Again he cast the rope beneath, 

Anxious to save a life, yet grown 

Fearful he forfeit might his own. 

Scarce had the end the bottom touched, 
When by some eager hand ’twas clutched ; 
**°Tis he, at last !” was Gamul’s cry, 

And expectation lit his eye; 

But ere the sound away had died, , 
Scaling the rope an Ape he spied : 

Forth from its prison at a bound 

It sprang, and, grinning, danced around ; 
Full many an antic strange it made, 

And showed its teeth, and shook its head, 
And, chattering, leap’d with boisterous glee, 
As proud of light and liberty ; 

Then with a cry its joy that spake, 

Away it scampered down the brake. 


With anxious wonderment transfixed 
Mused Gamul thus: ‘* What creature next 
From out this horrid depth will come ? 
What shape to strike with terror dumb? 
And yet methinks I heard a voice 

Of human ken invoke me thrice. 

Once more I’ll try; I could not rest 4 
With conscience chiding in my breast.” 


Once more he strove: at length, I ween, 
A human form to rise was seen. 

** Thank Heaven!” was Gamul’s joyful cry, 
The Keeper uttered no reply : 

But stood with half-averted gaze ;— 

The old man viewed him with amaze, 
Then seized his hand with ardent grasp,— 
The villain shrank as from an asp. 

** Full glad am I,” old Gamul said, 

** To lend a needy brother aid ; 

Kind Providence hath deemed it fit 

To save thee from this fearful pit ; 

’Twas doubtless dug by ruthless hands 
For purpose dire—for cruel ends.” 


The wretch drew back with sudden start, 
As though a spear had pierced his heart ; 
** See’st thou yon glade?” at length he spoke, 
‘* Where upward soars the curling smoke ? 
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Tis my abode: this night attend, 
And find a rich rewarding friend.” 


This said, with haughty, upthrown head 

And hurried steps, away he sped. 
When Gamul goes to the house of the keeper, that worthy 
knocks him down with a club, and casts him forth as dead. 
He, however, recovers ; and when next he goes to the wood, 
he is aided in his labour by the ape, the serpent brings him 
“the adder’s magic stone,” and the lion shows him a cave 
full of treasure. 

That lucky night went Gamul home, 

The richest wight in Christendom. 
The keeper finally hangs himself for vexation, and the old 
woodman becomes Sir Gamul. 

Nor e’er were turned the homeless poor 

Unfriended from the open door. 

A work by a German named Massenius was published at 
Cologne in 1657. It was entitled Palestra Dramatica, and 
contained amongst other curious narratives one of a certain 
Sgr. Vitalis, who fell into a pit in which a lion, a monkey, 
and a serpent had also fallen. They were all rescued by a 
honest countryman, Massaccio, to whom Vitalis promised a 
marriage dower and his palace. Once safe he denies all 
knowledge of his deliverer. The beasts prove more grateful, 
but a gem which is given to the peasant by the serpent 
leads to a suspicion that he has stolen it. At the trial 
Vitalis again denies him, but is overwhelmed with confusion 
when the beasts enter the court and force from him an in- 
voluntary confession. A translation of this story appeared 


‘in Blackwood’s Magazine for March, 1835. The fable was, 


however, not invented by Massenius, for in a slightly 
different form it occurs in the Gesta Romanorum, that famous 
collection of medizval stories. It forms the thirty-ninth 
tale of the second volume of Wright’s edition. It had 
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attracted the notice of Gower, and is told in the Confesszo 
Amantis; in this the lion is omitted. Matthew Paris gives 
it as an apologue told by Richard the Lion Heart. He 
says : 

About this time a remarkable circumstance happened to a rich and miserly 
Venetian, which we think it worth while to insert in this place. His name 
was Vitalis, and when he was on the point of giving his daughter in marriage, 
he went into a large forest near the sea to provide delicacies for the table. As 
he wandered alone through the forest, with his bow and arrows ready, and 
intent on taking venison, he suddenly fell into a pit-fall which had been 
cunningly set for the lions, bears, and wolves, out of which he found it impos- 
sible to escape, because the bottom of it was so wide and the mouth so narrow. 
Here he found two fierce animals, a lion and a serpent, which had also by 
accident fallen in; and Vitalis signing himself with the cross, neither of them, 
though fierce and hungry, ventured to attack him. All that night he spent in 
this pit, crying and moaning, and expecting with lamentations the approach of 
so base a death. A poor wood-cutter, passing by chance that way to collect 
faggots, heard his cries, which seemed to come from beneath the ground, and 
following the sound till it came to the pit’s mouth, he looked in and called out, 
‘* Who is there?” Vitalis sprang up, rejoiced beyond measure, and eagerly 
replied, ‘‘ It is I, Vitalis, a Venetian, who, knowing nothing of these pit-falls, 
fell in, and shall be devoured by wild beasts; besides which I am dying of 
hunger and terror. There are two fierce animals here, a lion and a serpent, 
but, by God’s protection and the sign of the cross, they have not yet hurt me, 
and it remains for you to save me that I may afterwards show you my gratitude. 
If you will save me, I will give you half of all my property, namely, five 
hundred talents, for I am worth a thousand.” The poor man answered, 
‘**T will do as you request, if you will be as good as your word.” Upon this 
Vitalis pledged himself on oath to do as he had promised. Whilst they were 
speaking, the lion by a bland movement of his tail, and serpent by a gentle 
hissing, signified to the poor man their approbation, and seemed to join in 
Vitalis’s request to be delivered. The poor man immediately went home for a 
ladder and ropes, with which he returned and let the ladder down into the pit, 
without anyone to help him. Immediately the lion and serpent, striving which 
should be first, mounted by the rounds of the ladder and gave thanks to the 
poor man, crouching at his feet, for their deliverance. The wood-cutter, 
approaching Vitalis, kissed his hand, saying, ‘‘ Long live this hand! I am 
glad to say that I have earned my bargain,” and with these words he conducted 
Vitalis until they came to a road with which he was acquainted. When they 
parted, the poor man asked when and where Vitalis would discharge his promise. 
‘* Within four days,” said Vitalis, ‘‘in Venice, in my own palace, which is well 
known and easy to find.” The countryman returned home to dinner, and as 
he was’ sitting at table, the lion entered with a dead goat, as a present in 
return for his deliverance, and having laid it down, took his leave without doing 
any hurt. The countryman, however, wishing to see where so tame an animal 
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lay, followed him to his den, the lion all the time licking his feet, and then 
came back to his dinner. The serpent now came also and brought with him in 
his mouth a precious stone, which he laid in the countryman’s plate. The same 
proceedings again took place as before. After two or three days the rustic, 
carrying the jewel with him, went to Venice, to claim from Vitalis his promise. 
He found him feasting with his neighbours in joy for his deliverance, and said 
to him, “‘ Friend, pay me what you owe me.” ‘‘ Who art thou?” replied 
Vitalis, ‘‘and what dost thou want?” ‘I want the five hundred talents you 
promised me.” ‘‘ Do you expect,” replied Vitalis, *‘ to get so easily the money 
which I have had so much difficulty to amass ?” and, as he said these words, he 
ordered his servants to cast the rash man into prison. But the rustic, by a 
sudden spring, escaped out of the house, and told what had happened to the 
judges of the city. When, however, they were a little incredulous, he showed 
them the jewel which the serpent had given him, and immediately one of them, 
perceiving that it was of great value, bought it off the man at a high price. But 
the countryman further proved the truth of his words by conducting some of the 
citizens to the dens of the lion and the serpent, when the animals again fawned 
on him as before. The judges were thus convinced of his truth, and compelled 
Vitalis to fulfil the promise which he had given, and to make compensation for 
the injury which he had done the poor man. This story was told by King 
Richard to expose the conduct of ungrateful men. 


Finally, it is found in that storehouse of Eastern legend, 
the Calilah u Dimnah. This was translated by Doni into 
Italian, and an English rendering of his version appeared in 
1570. Massenius may have obtained the story either from 
the Gesta or from this book of Doni. It is very probable 
that many other versions exist. 

But does Mr. Newbigging’s poem really represent a Lan- 
cashire tradition? To solve this doubt the readiest way was 
to put the question to him. The following is his reply :— 


With some differences my ‘‘reverend Grannie” used to relate the story to 
amuse my childhood. I cannot help smiling when I look back and remember 
the time when, if some casualty, such as an unusually wet night, or a ‘‘ hawket 
heel,” or any of the thousand and one ills attendant on boyhood, kept me 
chained to the fireside, my invariable petition was, ‘‘Grannie! gie’s auld Guy!” 
(she gave the hero’s name as Guy, not Gamul, as I have given it) and forthwith 
**Auld Guy” was related for the fiftieth time by the same patient lips, and to 
the same eager listener. 

I had never been able, though I had looked long and carefully, to find any- 
thing like it in print. My good grandam (who was a rare old Scotch woman, 
full of old-world lore) heard the story from her father, and she believed that he 
had read it in some old book. 
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Doubtless this ancestor of Mr. Newbigging’s read the 
story in one of the many editions of the Gesta Romanorum, 
which was for centuries a favourite story book. The name 
of Guido clearly indicates the source. It isa striking instance 
of the passage of literature into legend. In fifty years from 





now Mr. Newbigging’s poem would be considered no light 

proof of the existence of a Lancashire variant of the story ; 1 
yet, as we have just learned, it has no connection with Ros- 
sendale, but came from Scotland, and even then was a book 
tale and not a genuine legend. This instance will not have 
been cited in vain if it warns any too enthusiastic student 
“folk-lorist” of the pitfalls that beset his path. 
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GEORGE OUTRAM AND A DISPUTED 
EPIGRAM. 


BY JOHN JACKSON. 


OON after the death of Mr. James Crossley, there 
appeared in the Palatine Note-book (October, 1883) a 
biographical sketch, in which the famous Manchester col- 
lector was credited, on the evidence of his pocket-book for 
1872, with the following epigram, found there in his hand- 
writing :— 
The ladies praise your curate’s eyes, 
I never saw their light divine, 
He always shuts them when he prays, 
And when he preaches closes mine, 
A correspondence followed in the Manchester Guardian, in 
which several persons, including the present writer, joined. 
It was claimed that the epigram was by George Outram. 
The correct form is :— 
EPIGRAM 
ON HEARING A LADY PRAISE A CERTAIN REV. DOCTOR’S EYES. 


I cannot praise the doctor’s eyes, 
I never saw his glance divine ; 
He always shuts them when he prays, 
And when he preaches closes mine. 
I think ‘‘ doctor” and not ‘‘ curate” the proper word. A curate does not shut 
his eyes when he prays—at least not asa rule. A clerical doctor of the Church 
of Scotland, although at liberty either to open or shut his eyes, generally shuts 
them, and the doctor referred to always shut them. 
English lawyers and others would derive much pleasure from Outram, and 
should make his acquaintance. 
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The full title of his book is “ Lyrics Legal and Miscel- 
laneous, By the late George Outram, Esq. Edited (with 
introductory notice) by the late Henry Glassford Bell, Esq., 
advocate, sheriff of Lanarkshire. William Blackwood and 
Son, Edinburgh and London, 1874.” 

George Outram was born on the 25th March, 1805, at 
Clyde Ironworks, near Glasgow. He received his early 
education in the High School of Leith, and afterwards went 
through the regular curriculum of the University of Edin- 
burgh. In 1827 he became a member of the Faculty of 
Advocates, and for the next ten years continued to attend 
the Parliament House, where his genial disposition and 
quaint humour made him a favourite with both bench and 
bar. Being of a retiring nature, he did not lay himself out 
for much legal practice, and in 1837 he accepted an unex- 
pected offer of the editorship of the Glasgow Herald. He 
married before he left Edinburgh, and became the father of 
four sons, but one of whom was living in 1874, and he had 
one daughter who died in infancy. He died on the 15th 
September, 1856, in the fifty-second year of his age, and was 
buried in Warriston Cemetery, Edinburgh. 

The poems contained in this volume are stated by the 
editor to be a selection from “a more ample manuscript 
volume in which many of the author’s compositions had 
luckily been preserved.” 

The editor died just when this little volume was on 
the eve of being given to the public, and in consequence 
of his death there is an addendum purporting to be the 
expressions of the relatives of the author, stating that the 
devotedness of the editor to his judicial duties had retarded 
the selection, which for a long period he had at heart of 
the specimens now given of the genius of his early and 
attached friend. 

We have here three pieces of evidence that all the pieces 
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in this volume were Outram’s. 1. The author’s manuscript. 
2. The editor’s careful selection from it of the epigram and 
the other poems in this volume. 3. The testimony of the 
relatives that the selections so made were the genuine 
remains of the author. 

It is said that Outram considered his productions but 
trifles and was averse to the publication of them, but they 
found their way to his friends and were the delight of his 
own circle, and when a copy of any of his productions was 
obtained “the unrepressed laughter of many a coterie in the 
Parliament House, collected in some .convenient nook, 
showed their appreciation of its contents.” It is great 
praise to say, as the editor does, that “His legal lyrics intro- 
duce us to some of the peculiarities of Scotch law, and show 
us their comic side with a rare and genial power, scarcely 
ever attempted before, and certainly never at any time 
surpassed.” The author’s idea in such ballads as “ The 
Annuity,”* “The Multiple-poinding,” “Soumin and Roumin,” 
“The Process of Augmentation,” “The Process of Wakening,” 
“Cessio Bonorum,” and others, seem to have been to present 
vivid and humorous pictures, not unaccompanied sometimes 
by a touch of pathos, of the peculiar and rather remarkable 
features of Scotch legal process, and its effect on the 
character and feelings of his countrymen. 

In 1851 he was induced to print, for private circulation, 
his Legal Lyrics, under the title of “Legal Lyrics and 
Metrical Illustrations of the Scotch Forms of Process; one 
hundred copies for private circulation,” and the edition was 
accordingly limited. I have never seen this privately 
printed book, but I judge from the title that the epigram 
is not to be found in it. Professor Wilson, Lord Cockburn, 


* A friendly correspondent informs me that amongst the papers of the late 
Robert Chambers was found ‘‘ The Annuitant’s Answer to ‘The Annuity,’” 
and was printed in Chambers’ Journal, 1873, page 48. 
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Lord Rutherford, and other celebrities in the leading legal 
and literary society of Edinburgh, are said to have had 
their special favourites, and at many social meetings it was 
considered one of the great attractions of the evening to 
hear some of the Lyrics read or sung. All the Legal Lyrics 
are included in this volume. As a fair specimen of Out- 
ram’s peculiar humour, it will be enough to cite “The on 
Process of Wakening.” ' 





THE PROCESS OF WAKENING. 
Air—‘ Peggie is over ye Sie wi’ ye Souldier.”—Sxent MS. 


JENNY! puir Jenny! the flow’r o’ the lea— 

The blythesome, the winsome, the gentle an’ free— 
The joy and the pride 
O’ the kintra side— 

She dee’d of a process o’ Wakening. 


Though her skin was sae smooth, an’ her fingers sae sma’, 
She won through the hoopin’-cough, measles an’ a’— 
She never took ill 
Frae fever or chill— 
Yet she dee’d of a process o’ Wakening. 





The case fell asleep when her Grandfather dee’d, 
And few folk remembered it e’er had been plea’d. 
She never heard tell 
O’ the matter hersel’, 
Till they sent her the summons o’ Wakening. 


Jenny ! puir Jenny !—though courted by a’, 
Only ane touched her heart—an’ he bore it awa. 
It had just been arranged 
That her state should be changed, 
When they sent her the summons o’ Wakening. 





She had plighted her troth—they had fixed on the day— 
A’ arrangements completed—nae chance o’ delay ; 
She was thinkin’ on this, 7 
And entrancéd wi’ bliss, 
When they sent her the summons 0’ Wakening. 





Her friends were sae kindly—her true love sae prized,— \ 
Surrounded by them, an’ by him idolised ; ' 
| 
BY 
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She had just passed the night 
In a dream o’ delight, 
When they sent her the summons o’ Wakening. 


She fee’d the best counsel—what could she do mair ? 
She read through the papers wi’ sorrow an’ care, 

But could only mak out, 

That beyond ony doubt, 
*T was a wearifu’ process o’ Wakening. 


An’ her friends that she thought wad be constant for aye, 
Of course they grew scarce, an’ kept out o’ her way; 

For naebody ken’d 

How the matter wad end, 
When they heard o’ the process o’ Wakening, 


An’ her true-love for whom she wad gladly gien a’, 
Slid cauld frae her grasp like a bullet o’ snaw;— 
Sae she gied up the case, 
An’ gied up the ghaist, 
An’ dee’d o’ a process o’ Wakening. 

I do not remember anything in the correspondence 
referred to which raises a doubt in my mind of the right 
and title of George Outram to the authorship of this 
epigram. It would be unfair to Mr. Crossley to say that he 
ever claimed it. The production of the lines in the pocket- 
book is of no weight and cannot be accounted as evidence, 
and the version attributed to him, and all the other versions 
which have been brought forward by our friends, the corre- 
spondents of the Guardian, though having a certain interest 
as showing how words are changed when transmitted orally 
or by tradition and pointing to one common origin, yet are 
altogether inferior to the original version and betray them- 
selves by their defects and want of truth to nature. The 
internal evidence alone, demonstrated by comparing the two 
epigrams, is that Outram’s is the original and the one 
attributed to Mr. Crossley is a copy or imitation—whoever 
made it—and the rest are corruptions. 

I think it very likely that it first found itself in print 
without any name, in some of the Scotch, or perhaps English 
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newspapers or magazines, or some collection of fugitive 
pieces of the period cotemporaneous with Outram. It is 
not at all improbable that it was well known in 1844, in 
which year a lady says she heard it when at a Scotch 
school, and her testimony may be taken as a witness for the 
old truth that what is spoken in secret cannot be long hid. 


A close must come to all contests—ve victis. Death is 
certain, but with it comes an end of strife. It is with some 
compunction I have to inform the Club of the death of the 
curate. The ides of October were as fatal to him as the 
ides of March to Cesar; but he made a good end, and his 
loss is felt by the whole parish. Iam not the man to make 
a jest of what to me is sacred and ought not to be jested 
about, but I can tell true devotion from false, and in spite of 
critics and long faces I must say my say. In great souls true 
sadness with rare pathos sometimes takes the shape, not less 
divine, of a very uncommon form of humour—possessing 
which all animosities are impossible. The curate was a 
fighting man—when he thought he was right—but he was 
also a forgiving man, and a man of great catholicity and 
charity. I knew him well. With a humility which was 
natural to him he said to me once, “I often think I am a 
dull man.” “That I am sure you are not,” said I. “ Now, 
if you were speaking of our friend the Doctor you might say 
he was rather——-” He stopped me. “Oh! no!” said he, 
“the Doctor and I have had too many rounds for me to 
admit that. I have heard the Doctor preach often, for it is 
not my wont to have no communion with those who differ 
from me. I confess to having dealings with Samaritans. 
Those who think him dull are the regular sleepers, and the 
natural condition of a great portion of mankind on religious 
subjects is one of sleep. Indeed, I have asked the Doctor 
to write my epitaph.” 
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At our last meeting he handed to me some verses entitled 
“ Change,” which he said were to have formed the subject of 
his sermon next Sunday. “Yoy will make good use of 
them,” said he. I told him I thought our chaplain would 
make a much better use of them. “It does not matter,” 
said the curate. “I leave everything to you; do as you 
like.” The curtain here falls. 


An hour or two after the curate’s death, I was sitting by 
my fireside alone,—meditating on the transient nature of 
everything,—and the vain-glory and unsatisfactoriness of the 
world, the loss of the curate, and the gift of his verses, 
They were very beautiful. I felt at that moment what 
eloquence there was in that word “change.” Everything 
seemed to me to be changed with a suddenness which quite 
startled me. I had never read the verses before, and I shall 
not read them now or referto them again. Iam in the habit 
of writing in my prayer-book or pocket-book favourite lines, 
prose or verse, which I want to remember, and was repeat- 
ing to myself the farewell of the old Romans at their 
funerals, which I. had thus made a note of— 


Vale, vale, vale, nos te ordine, quo 
Natura permiserit, cuncti sequemur— 


‘when unperceived by me, in the dusk, a figure had entered 


the room. There had been no knock at the door, and I was 
a little startled, but it was only the doctor, who, laying down 
an envelope on the table, asked me to read what was inside 
and see if it would do. He could not stay, and was out of 
the house before I could saya word. I hardly knew what he 
meant, he had rather disturbed me, and the letter lay on the 
table a long time—so long that I had forgotten all about it; 
but when I had sat long enough in the dark till it became 
wearisome, and candles were lit, I took up the letter, and 
read with what feelings you may imagine— 
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EPITAPH ON THE CURATE. 


The curate is dead,—there’s no more to be said, 
His fine eyes ! ah ! they’ll want no more blackening, 
For the doctor who killed him, and reigns in his stead, 
Says ‘‘he dee’d o’ a process o’ Wakening.” 


I confess I was thunderstruck. You might have knocked 
me down with a feather. 
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THE HOPELESS PROBLEM OF 
METAPHYSICS. 


BY H. H.. HOWORTH, F.S.A. 
II.—TueE EFFroRTs OF THE EARLY GREEKS. 


T is a curious fact that there should be any necessity in 
an age when intellectual activity is so catholic and so 
widespread to justify the study of philosophy. Yet it ‘is 
very clear that the world, even its more intelligent portion, 
views with increasing suspicion, if not with contempt, dis- 
cussions which have stirred the enthusiasm of the greatest 
thinkers from the’earliest times to our own. Cui dono is an 
especially favoured answer to all those students who are not 
absolutely divorced from this abstract study. What can be 
the use, we are asked by men with great vertebrz and heavy 
limbs, in tracking out the halting logic.and faulty inferences 
that pervade the dreams of fantastic dreamers far away from 
the practical life that is of immediate interest to us all, a 
mere sail through cloud-land, profitless and aimless? Is it 
so? Granting to the full the eventual hopelessness of the 
problem, is it quite aimless and profitless to map out the 
grounds upon which human opinion ultimately rests, and to 
survey the boundaries within which the human mind must 
work? Is it not, in fact, an absolute duty incumbent upon 
all men who profess to care for culture to spend some time 
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either directly or vicariously in considering those profound 
problems which have exercised the skill and ingenuity of 
the greatest minds of all time? How can men be said to 
have opinions at all until they have analyzed and sifted the 
grounds and bases of those opinions—bases underlying not 
one branch of human thought only, but every branch? Pro- 
foundly important to the moralist and the theologian no less 
than to the scientific explorer and the student of literature. 
Is it not eloquent of the necessity of these speculations that 
the greatest thinkers of all ages have made them the 
supreme goal of their efforts? What names are more 
weighty in our own day as original and fertile explorers 
than Spencer, Darwin, Huxley, Clifford, Mill, and Grote, to 
limit ourselves to a very few among our own people? Can 
it be an altogether futile quest that has caused all these, and 
many more like them, to converge their most subtle analysis 
upon these fundamental problems? Nay more, cannot we 
with the greatest confidence affirm that it is upon the views 
taken of these very problems that the whole scheme of each 
of these thinkers is based? That contending factions and 
schools in politics, morals, religion, and even physics, are 
divided, not so much in regard.to modes of inquiry as in 
regard to the fundamental data of their various schemes, 
the fundamental data which forms the subject matter of 
metaphysical inquiry. It may be that metaphysics presents 
us with an insoluble problem, or rather deludes us with a 
false issue, yet it is no less true that until we have plumbed 
the secret depths of the human mind, and the possibilities 
of human thought, we cannot be sure that we are caged in 
a cul de sac to which there is no outlet, and standing upon a 
quaking bog to which there is no solid foundation. We 
must remember that the goal of metaphysics, namely, to 
bring eternal truth within the reach of human faculties, is 
at least a noble aim, and it is an inspiring thought that 
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no amount of failure has ever long satisfied men that in 
searching after this utopian end they are necessarily baffled 
by the impotence of their minds and the frailties of their 
nature. That men in spite of continual failure and of 
repeatedly-tested incompetence should continue the struggle 
and still hope on is at least an ennobling thought. I believe 
the quest to be fruitless, that is to say, that we cannot 
transcend our mortal faculties by any possible method so as 
to enable us to acquire and absorb immortal truth ; but I 
no less feel that there is no branch of human inquiry so 
deserving of careful thought and none where the subtlety 
and ingenuity of the human mind have been exercised with 
greater effect than in this, and that it is the bounden duty 
of every student who believes that the goal of metaphysics 
is unattainable to know and to be able to answer why. 
There are two conceivable ways in which man can acquire 
necessary and absolute truth. First, By inspiration or reve- 
lation from some other being who is its repository. Second, 
By the exercise of his own faculties. The former is the pro- 
vince of theology, the latter of metaphysics. It is with meta- 
physics alone that we are dealing, and this must be clearly 
understood. Hume, speaking as a philosopher, expressed 
in impatient language the contempt he felt for the common 
rabble and its creed. The common rabble has no part in 
the mysteries of metaphysics, nor is it directly affected by 
the conclusion which declares its goal a hopeless one. The 
common rabble is content to believe that the human mind 
and human faculties are limited and liable to err. If the 
quest for universal and necessary truth be therefore shown 
to be hopeless the proof involves no loss to the crowd, and 
is in fact largely the dissipation of a phantom which has 
been raised by metaphysicians themselves. The inquiry is 
one which lends itself naturally to historical treatment, since 
the possibilities of solving the difficulty have been tested by 
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an exhaustive process—a process which from its initial 
stage, when the question first loomed up on the horizon of 
human inquiry, to its final and logical conclusion, when it set 
behind the gay clouds of Neo-Platonism, was traversed by 
the Greeks in the course of their philosophical inquiries. I 
propose to give a short statement of this process, with a 
continual reference to the original authorities. 

In order to begin at the beginning we must start at a 
point where the view of the common rabble was supreme, 
and when there was as yet no metaphysics. It is a difficult 
thing for us when sophisticated by a long course of study in 
which the thoughts of many ingenious men have been 
embroidered upon the web and woof of our own minds to 
realize the crudeness of scientific questions as they present 
themselves to untutored minds, and as they must have 
presented themselves to the Greeks at the beginning of their 
history. The myriad doubts and difficulties that assail us 
now had not then developed themselves. That human 
faculties are imperfect and fragile was doubtless a very 
early discovery, but this did not involve a complete scep- 
ticism, but the contrary. The occasional lapses of our 
faculties only acted as foils to the credit which was attached 
to their general statement. It was ata later stage that men 
professed to learn the strange lesson that not only are our 
faculties occasionally fragile, but that they delude us alto- 
gether, and continually palm off upon us a mere phantasm 
for a reality. To the early explorers the universe was held to 
be what it seems to us to be, that and nothing else, and the 
great problem they were troubled with was how to explain its 
origin and its purpose. This problem was faced with most 
dogmatic faith both in the competence of the answerer and 
the adequateness of his answer. That the universe is 
explainable, and that man is competent to explain it, are, in 
fact, the common postulates of all early inquiry. 
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A third postulate followed very closely on the heels of 
these two, which was equally dogmatic, and was in itself a 
purely metaphysical notion, and the earliest of such notions 
that we can trace. The ingenuous explorers of early times 
looked out into the world and saw a multiplicity of things 
continually changing. On the other hand they saw that 
some things were generated by each other; and further, that 
an individual became in a few generations the common an- 
cestor of crowds of others. One oak thus became the common 
father of a forest, one man of an army of men. Ifthis were 
so in one class of things, why not in all? In early times there 
was not the same distinction made between the animate and 
inanimate world that we make now. All things were deemed 
to be animated. What more natural therefore than that all 
should, by a process of generation, have sprung from some 
primeval parent or germ? There was no inductive proof of 
this of course. It was merely an argument from analogy 
which made it a probable hypothesis, and probable hypo- 
theses in early times were treated as dogmatic truths ; and 
not in early times only for the a priori notion that the uni- 
verse is eventually derivable from some common element, 
and that the multiplicity of things can be deduced from 
some underlying unity, is the unproved and purely dogmatic 
basis of all the exalted philosophy of modern Germany. 
To revert to early times, however. In this principle of 
eventual derivation from one source we have the first great 
co-ordinating principle in early cosmogony and philosophy— 
the notion that all things are eventually deducible from 
some one force or some one form, and that all the variety 
and multiplicity of nature can be traced to a single gene- 
rating or originating beginning; and the cosmogonies of the 
Greeks, and other more or less advanced races, are nothing 
more nor less than ingenious attempts to deduce the universe 
by some natural process from a primzval germ. 
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Zeller has stated the case clearly. Speaking of the 
earliest Greek cosmogonist of whom we know anything, 
Hesiod, he says : 


The poet proposes to himself the question from which all cosmogonies and 
histories of creation start, and which indeed obviously suggests itself even to 
the most undisciplined intellect ; the question as to the origin and causes of 
things. . . . With child-like curiosity the poet asks, Who made all things ? 
and how did he make them ? and the answer simply consists in positing as the 
first being something that cannot be explained away by thought, and making 
the rest originate from this by means of some analogy drawn from experience. 
Now, experience points out two kinds of origin. All that we see either forms 
itself naturally, or else is made with a design by definite individuals. In the 
former case production takes place by the action of the elements, by growth or 
by generation; in the latter, rather mechanically by the elaboration of some 
given material or dynamically, as we work upon other men by the mere 
expression of our will. —( Hist. of Phil., Presocratic Period, i. 85 and 86.) 


The cosmogony of the Greeks is a notable instance of the 


former, and that of the Jews of the latter of these modes of 
origin. In the cosmogony of Hesiod we see an ingenious 





system, which assuredly deserves to be classed as philosophy 
quite as much as that of Thales, notwithstanding the dictum 
of so many historians of philosophy. He starts with Chaos, 
the rude, shapeless, disorganized waste, which he makes the 
father of Erebus, or darkness, and Nyx, or night. The 
union of these two produces Aither and Hemera, or day— 
for day in its brightness, as Zeller says, is the son of night 
and darkness. Co-ordinate in age with Chaos was Gea, or 
earth, with Tartarus, or the abyss, and Eros, or love, the 
generative principle. The earth by herself produces the sea 
and the sky, then in union with the sky produces rivers— 


For the sources of streams are fed by the rain, while the ocean appears to 
be a mass of water which has been from the beginning in the depths of the 
earth. Uranus is emasculated by Chronos, for the sun-heat of harvest-time 
puts an end to the fertilizing showers of the sky. Aphrodite springs from the i 
seed of Uranus, for the rain in spring awakens the generative impulse of nature. 


I 


Again, as Zeller says: 


The poet asks himself what was really the first of all things, and he finaliy 
abides by the earth as the immoveable basis of the Cosmos. Outside the earth 
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was nothing but gloomy night, for the luminaries of heaven were not as yet in 
existence. Erebus and night are therefore as old as the earth. In order that 
another should be produced from this first one the generative impulse, or 
Eros, must have existed from the beginning. —(/¢., 86-88.) 


All this involves a perfectly rational outlook, quite as 
rational as that of the Ionian philosophers, and hangs 
together in a fairly logical and sensible manner. 

Another of the early Greek cosmogonists was Pherecydes 
of Syros, who probably lived at the beginning of the sixth 
century before Christ. He postulates as having existed 
before all things, and from all eternity, Zeus, Chronos, and 
Chthon. By Chthon I believe, with Conrad, he meant 
Chaos; by Chronos, Zeller held he meant the open vault of 
heaven, but I see no reason to doubt that he meant “ Time,” 
as is generally supposed ; Zeus with him was the supreme 
architect and controller of the universe. From his seed 
Chronos produced fire, wind, and water. These three 
elements begat numerous other gods. Zeus, having con- 
verted himself into Eros, the typical generator or fertilizer, 
made a great robe, on which he embroidered the earth and 
ocean and the chambers of Ogenos. 

He spread this robe over an oak upborne by wings—that is, he clothed the 
framework of earth floating in space with the varied surface of land and 
sea.—(Zeller, i. 93.) 

We have here a distinct advance upon Hesiod’s merely 
genealogical arrangement. We have an attempt to discri- 
minate between the matter of the universe and the plastic 
force which regulates and organizes it; and we have unity 
given to this force by condensing it in the person of Zeus. 
These were not the only cosmogonies known to the Greeks. 
Epimenides and Acusilaos both published others ; others, 
again, occur in the Orphic hymns; but what we have 
quoted will suffice to show that among the Greeks there was 
no fixed and absolutely dogmatic system, and no consequent 
dividing of men into the orthodox and the heterodox, and 
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it compels us to admit either that Greek mythology was 
much more indebted to foreign sources than is generally 
credited, and derived its various systems from different 
quarters, or, as is much more probable, that each of them 
represents a fresh attempt to solve the riddle of the universe 
in a more consistent and logical fashion. Each one, in fact, 
represents a rude effort of early man striving after his fashion 
to explain the panorama of existence, and to find some 
invariable element as the beginning and source of the varying 
conditions that surround him. 

I cannot, as I have said, follow Zeller and other inquirers 
when they sharply separate these cosmological speculations 
from what is generally classed as philosophy—namely, the 
speculations of the early Ionian physicists, whose views were 
equally dogmatic, and who started with the same problem— 
namely, the explanation of all things. That the cosmo- 
graphers arranged their scheme in genealogical fashion, 
instead of going directly from things as we know them to 
the supposed beginning and cause of things, only made their 
systems more elaborate and ingenious ; while the fact that 
they personified the various powers of nature as anthropo- 
morphic deities was, in a measure, what the Ionian philo- 
sophers did in treating their original cause as animated and 
living. It is merely a difference between a polytheistic and 
a pantheistic view, and even here we must remember that 
in one of the Orphic fragments Zeus is described as the 
beginning, middle, and end of all things, the root of the earth 
and sky, the substance and essence of air and of fire, the 
sun and moon, male and female, where the sky is called the 
head, the sun and moon his eyes, the air his breast, the earth 
his body, the lower world his foot, the zther his infallible, 
royal, omniscient reason (Zeller, i. 64). This is assuredly 
pantheistic enough. The fact is there are no sharply- 
defined beginnings to any human science or inquiry, and 
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least of all to this most universal of inquiries. They are all 
gradually evolved from more immature and undeveloped 
forms, and there can be no doubt that the Ionian philoso- 
phers merely carried on and carried forward the speculations 
which had long before filled the elastic’minds of Greece, 
and of which traces are enshrined in the cosmogonies. 
Thales of Miletus, one of the seven sages who flourished 
in the days of Croesus and Solon, is generally spoken of 
as the first of the Greek philosophers. He was famous 
as a mathematician and astronomer, and his teaching was 
apparently entirely oral. He deduced all things eventually 
from moisture, which he treated as animate, and capable of 
begetting beings as Hesiod did Chaos. Ritter suggests 
that this view was founded on an old opinion that the 
earth floated on the water. Beyond the mere fact we have 
no direct tradition about his actual teaching on the subject ; 
but later writers have plausibly constructed an elaborate 
theory for him. Moisture, in fact, seems to pervade every- 
thing ; the sky from which rain falls and the deep ground 
from which wells spring. Water is necessary to all life, and 
the all-encircling sea is full of life. Seeds need moisture to 
germinate, and seeds are the great types of generation ; thus 
Heraklitus calls water or the sea the seed of the world’s forma- 
tion (Ritter, Philosophy, i. 202). Plants also draw their 
nourishment from moisture, and in decaying pass into a con- 
dition of moisture. The assertion that warmth had its origin 
in moisture was probably derived from the old legend that the 
sun and stars derived their aliment and origin from the sea, 
and were living beings. There is apparently a universal 
distribution of moisture, and by its fructifying generating 
faculty the world was looked upon as maturing from its 
imperfect seed-like condition. This argument, which has 
been constructed in later times, plausibly follows the line of 
thought which Thales may have traced in his generalization, 
R 
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which in itself does not seem to me to be so ingenious and 
rational as the older cosmogonies which traced organized 
existence to the rude primzval Chaos being gradually deve- 
loped by the fertilizing and generating principle Eros. In the 
theory of Thales no less than in the schemes of the cosmo- 
graphers, we trace a distinctly physical theory appealing to 
physical methods for its warrant, and dealing only with the 
facts of Nature as they are present to everybody. 
According to Aristotle, Anaximenes, who was also a 
Milesian, was the successor of Thales. Instead of water, 
he treated air, which when pure he described as transparent 
and animate, as the prime generator and beginning of all 
things. In postulating air rather than water, Anaximenes 
made a certain advance upon Thales, in that air is a more 
diffused substance. According to his own statement, it is 
boundless in quantity, while it is perpetually moving,-and 
therefore active and lively. He seems to have been led to 
his theory by the analogy of the world with a living being : 


In men and animals it seemed to him that the expiration and inspiration of 
the air was the cause of life, and of the cohesion of the body, for when 
breathing ceases so does life, and the body decomposes and perishes. It was 
natural for Anaximenes to suppose that such might also be the case with the 
world. For the belief that the world is animate was very ancient, and had 
already been introduced into physics by his predecessors. —(Zeller, i. 270-271.) 

By condensation he argued that air becomes wind, then 
clouds, then water, then earth, and lastly stones, and from 
these simple bodies compound ones were formed ; and thus he 
treated the earth which he deemed to float in air like a leaf 
as having been condensed from the air. By rarefaction, on 
the other hand, he argued air becomes fire (Zeller, i. 271). 
Anaximenes, like Thales, followed the line of thought 
started by the cosmogonists, namely, that the world of 
nature was ultimately generated from some one of the 
various forms of matter. He carried his analysis as far as 
it would go, in postulating the most abstract form of matter 
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then known—the most diffused and the most generalized. 
His method, like that of Thales, involved no appeals to occult 
or transcendental causes, but was a business-like physical 
theory, and an attempt to explain by physical analogies how 
living water could, and did, evolve the universe out of itself. 
Nor is the theory so very remote from some of the modern 
speculations of M. Pouchet, Dr. Bastian, and other advocates 
of spontaneous generation, which are classed as scientific, and 
not as metaphysical theories. As I have said, the important 
metaphysical notion involved in these earlier theories of the 
universe is the perfectly gratuitous one that the universe 
originated and may be deduced from a single originating 
principle, a notion which has pursued philosophical inquiry 
with great pertinacity. Of course the frailty of all such 
theories is their being based on very slight analogies and 
smail inductions, and their consequently largely dogmatic 
character. Directly they are tested by wider experience 
they fail, and are then seen to be weak hypotheses only. An 
appeal to nature’s laboratory speedily shows that there is no 
warrant for the supposition that any form of concrete matter 
that we can reach has the inherent power in it of generating 
all things. If we are to deduce the universe, therefore, from 
some primzval element we must appeal to something more 
general than any particular kind of matter. Anaximander of 
Miletus, who was born about 610 B.C., accordingly urged that 
the universe was derived eventually from a mixture 
whose ingredients were all the forms of matter we 
know, which were intimately mixed and blended in it. 
Generation, he contended, is the separation of specific kinds 
of matter from this mixture, while decay is the merging of 
the same forms in it again. This primitive concrete matter 
he conceived to fill all space, and he called it “apeiron,” 
z.é., that which is boundless—arguing that the unlimited 
can alone continually produce fresh things from itself in a 
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He defined it 
further as without beginning or end, and as animate and 
generating all things from itself by its own spontaneous 
action. To Anaximander, in fact, primitive matter was a 
concrete of all forms of matter, from which they separated 
themselves as various deposits separate from a chemical 
solution which contains them all. His “apeiron” contained 
all forms of matter in itself—not merely potentially, but 
actually. They were there in their concrete form, although 
unseparated. It was not an abstraction like the Absolute or 
Infinite of later metaphysicians, but a compound of real 
matter in a state of intricate and complete mixture. Anaxi- 
mander did not profess to explain how various kinds of 
matter arose. To him these varieties ina mixed and chaotic 
state had existed from the beginning. It was organized 
matter only whose genesis he traced. 

The step taken by Anaximander involved a departure 
from experimental methods. The mixed matter he postu- 
lated might have existed in primitive times, and was, in 
fact, only another name—more precisely defined—for the 
Chaos of the cosmogonists, which similarly consisted of the 
undigested and unorganized materials out of which things 
first arose, but it was clearly not to be identified with any 
form of matter which man can obtain and experiment 
upon. In this sense it was a transcendental matter, and 
in appealing to transcendental matter to explain the 
universe he employed a metaphysical rather than a physical 
argument—an argument which might be a plausible 
dogmatic statement, but which could not be verified by 
experiment. He did not, however, go outside a physical 
basis for things, and postulate an abstract one, and so far, 
like the other Ionians, he was undoubtedly a physicist. 

The speculations of the Ionian philosophers were con- 
tinued by Xenophanes of Colophon, who settled at Elea or 


continuous stream without diminution. 
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Velia, in Southern Italy, whence his philosophy is known as 
the Eleatic. He is expressly said by Theophrastus to have 
been a pupil of Anaximander—a view which Zeller accepts. 
His philosophical views were enshrined in a poem of which 
only fragments remain. In these we can trace the philoso- 
phical influence of the Ionian school. Thus in one verse he 
says: “All things spring from the earth arid return to it again” 
(Mullach, Frag. Phil. Grac., i. 102, line 8). In another verse 
he says: “We all sprang from the earth and the water” (zd, 
page 103, line 9). Ina third he says: “All things that are 
born or are made consist of earth and water” (zd, line 10). 
This earth and water of Xenophanes probably connote tke 
same thing as the concrete matter of Anaximander. Anaxi- 
mander treats his matter, however, as living and capable of 
self-development. With Xenophanes, who probably tried to 
reconcile the physical theories of the Ionians with the views 
of the cosmogonists, especially of Pherecydes, it means only 
the materials out of which things were made. He does not, 
like his master, however, attach to this material any self- 
contained potency by which it generates the universe, but he 
goes outside the clay and postulates a potter. The following 
lines have been often quoted :— 


There is one God, who is over gods and men; whois like mortals neither in 
body nor mind ; who sees all, knows all, and hears all; who without mental 
effort moves all things. He is always immovable, and remains in the same con- 
dition ; nor, as is evident, does he move from place to place; while mortals 
fancy the gods are generated like themselves, and are endowed with mortal 
senses and voice and figure, etc.—(/d., i., page 101, fragments I, 2, 3, and 4.) 


These fragments contain a distinct antithesis between God 
the maker of the universe, and earth and water the materials 
out of which it is made; and the view they disclose differs 
little from the double postulate of Zeus and Cthon as already 
quoted from the cosmogonist Pherecydes. The Ionian 
philosophers were pantheists, and treated matter as self- 
generating. Xenophanes, on the other hand, was a dualist, 
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and was the first philosopher who distinctly posited a creating 
power as distinct from the materials of creation. He pos- 
tulated this, however, as an hypothesis only, and thus 
introduced another great innovation into philosophy. He 
probably felt—as he looked round the field of science as it 
was then known, and found one dogmatic view after another 
laid down with great confidence, each one being discarded 
by the next inquirer—that dogmatism was an unbecoming 
attitude, and that, when so many views were forthcoming, it 
was more reasonable to suppose that an ingredient of doubt 
pervaded them all. This sceptical attitude may, as Diogenes 
Laertius says, have displayed itself before the time of Xeno- 
phanes, but he is certainly the first Pee who is 
recorded to have adopted it. 

In a fragment preserved by Stobzeus we read, “ For the 
Gods did not show mortals everything forthwith, but 
gradually, and by searching do men find out the better” 
(¢d., i. 103, fragment 16). In another fragment preserved 
by Sextus Empiricus we read more definitely, “ There 
never was, nor will there ever be, anyone who knows cer- 
tainly these things which I speak about in reference to the 
gods and the universe, for if anyone try as much as possible 
to utter the true and the perfect, he cannot be certain that 
he does so. To have ax opinion is alone given to all” (zd, 
frag. 16). 

Here we have a clear confession, in the first place, that 
we cannot know everything, and are not omniscient ; and, 
secondly, that our knowledge is not certitude, but only a 
matter of opinion, and that a man is only justified in saying, 
as Xenophanes says in a third fragment preserved by 
Plutarch, “ These things to me seem like the truth” (zd, 
fragment 15). It is a great pity that we have such very 
slight and fragmentary remains of Xenophanes extant, for 
it might well be that he gave even a more precise turn to 
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his scepticism than is involved in the second of the frag- 
ments just quoted, and explained why he concluded that in 
regard to many things men cannot reach a higher certi- 
tude than is involved in mere opinion, In the absence of 
such records, however, we must accept the words quoted as 
nothing more than an assertion of complete bewilderment. 
Timon the sillograph, who puts these words in his mouth, 
reflects his real position, “O that mine were the deep mind, 
prudent, and looking to both sides. Long, alas, have I 
strayed, on the road of error beguiled, and am now hoary of 
years, yet exposed to doubt and distraction of all kinds, for 
wherever I turn to consider I am lost in the One and the 
All” (Ritter, i. 442). Here we have no recondite and in- 
volved criticism of the nature of doubt, but only a despair- 
ing cry that the a przorz theory of the universe, which he as a 
philosopher had worked out and which he believed to be true, 
was so full of difficulties that he could not help feeling there 
was incertitude and doubt in it all which he could not resolve. 

This position was a very marked advance upon those 
which had hitherto been seriously advanced. In all these 
theories there was no sceptical hesitation, but a deeply- 
planted dogmatic assumption that the facts are as they seem 
to be, and that an explanation is not only available, but 
actually ready to our hands, and each philosopher, there- 
fore, formulated a kind of philosophic syllabus of his own 
as if its author were endowed with infallibility. From 
this point philosophy embraced two entirely different in- 
quiries which have not been sufficiently discriminated. 
First, an inquiry into the crucial question, “Can we know 
anything at all with certainty?” Second, “What is the 
nature and origin of the Universe?” Between these two 
inquiries there is really very little in common, although they 
have been confused under the common name of philosophy. 
The two inquiries ought essentially to be considered as the 
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subject matter of two different sciences. The investigation 
of the theory of knowledge may be styled Gnosology ; 
while that of the theory of the universe may be styled 
Ontology. Gnosology is, of course, the foundation of all 
science. It is quite clear that we need not trouble ourselves 
to pursue any particular inquiry after necessary truth, if all 
absolute knowledge is impossible. If we can know nothing 
certainly we may as well surrender the task of learning any 
particular thing; and from the point where Xenophanes 
raises the issue of doubt it is clear that the really im- 
portant and critical problem which philosophy had to solve 
was not so much to explain the universe, but to ascertain 
within what limits knowledge is possible. This latter 
problem did not emerge in sharp outline all at once, nor is 
it, in fact, sharply outlined in a good deal of modern, 
especially continental, philosophy, and we cannot therefore 
treat it in the first instance quite apart. 

Xenophanes, as we have seen, was baffled by the diffi- 
culties of a complete explanation of nature, and sought 
shelter in a general confession of doubt. His contemporary 
Parmenides—“ our father Parmenides,” as he was lovingly 
called—who flourished about 500 B.c., carried the question 
considerably further. To understand the position of Par- 
menides we must go somewhat a field. His connection with 
Xenophanes has, to my mind, been made much too intimate. 
Both philosophers no doubt lived for some time together at 
Elea, and he may have been somewhat influenced by the 
scepticism of Xenophanes; but his main position was, to 
my mind, distinctly a legacy from Pythagoras. We are 
expressly told he first joined the Pythagoreans, and Strabo 
calls him a Pythagorean. 

Having traced out the line of thought which led from 
Thales to Parmenides, we must now shortly consider the 
views of Pythagoras, which had so much influence on the 
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same philosopher. Pythagoras flourished from 572 B.C. to 
497 B.C. (Zeller, i. 325, note), and is said to have been the 
first who used the name philosopher, 2z.e., lover of wisdom. 
His views are so different to those which had hitherto 
prevailed in Greece that, notwithstanding modern scepticism 
on the subject, they seem to warrant the ancient tradition 
that he derived his wisdom from the East. Hitherto men 
had accepted things as being essentially what they seem to 
be, and had devoted their skill to trying to trace their origin 
and beginning. A great innovation was made when it 
was disputed whether the essence of things is not some- 
thing different from their appearance. This issue was 
first raised among the Greeks by the Pythagoreans, and 
thenceforward men were less interested in tracing the 
origin than in reaching the essence of things. A very 
short acquaintance with things teaches us that their quali- 
ties are of two kinds, some apparently transient, others 
stable. Colour, smell, taste—these are occasional and 
transient qualities. Figure, number—these are permanent; 
without them we cannot conceive things as continuing at all. 
We may rob a thing of its colour, taste, or smell, and still 
look upon it as the same thing. If we rob it of shape and 
number it ceases to be the same thing. Hence these latter 
qualities may be said to be the essential part of things. 
Pythagoras reached this conclusion the more surely probably 
because he was a mathematician by profession, and accor- 
dingly had to deal with abstractions. His view is in fact 
not remotely related to the more modern one, which divides 
the qualities of matter into primary and secondary, and treats 
the former alone as really in things themselves, while the 
latter are considered to be largely affections of ourselves. 
He at all events urged that the essence of things is to be 
found in numbers and their relations and in geometrical 
forms. Because, says Aristotle, the Pythagoreans discovered 
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many numberless analogies between numbers and things, 
they held the elements of numbers to be the elements of 
things ; they perceived in number both the matter and the 
qualities of things, and he asserts that they did not, as Plato 
did, treat numbers as ideas, but as the things themselves 
(Zeller, i. 374). Zeller quotes him further as saying that the 
Pythagoreans treated numbers as space magnitudes (7d., 407), 
and urges that he was led to the view he held about numbers 
by perceiving that— 

All things are ordered according to numbers, and especially the relations of 
the heavenly bodies and of tones ; and generally speaking all mathematical con- 
ceptions are governed by certain numbers and numerical proportions. The 
observation is itself connected with the ancient use of symbolic round numbers, 
and with the belief in the occult power and significance of particular numbers, 
which belief was current among the Greeks as among other nations, and pro- 
bably existed from the very commencement in the Pythagorean mysteries.— 
(Of. cit., i. 376.) 

Again, as Zeller says: 

If we consider how great an impression must have been produced upon the 
receptive mind by the first perception of a universal and unalterable mathe- 
matical order in phenomena, we shall better understand how number came to 
be reverenced as the cause of all order and definiteness, as the ground of all 
knowledge, as the divine power that rules the world; and how thought, accus- 
tomed to move not in the sphere of abstract conceptions, but in that of intentions, 
could hypostasize number as the substance of all things. —(Zd., i. 377.) 
Pythagoras and his school, then, taught that the one in- 
variable element amidst the varying, shifting phases of 
things is number (including space), and that accordingly 
number is the first principle (arkhe) and beginning of all 
things. Pythagoras, in postulating an essential difference 
between the permanent and the transient forms of things, 
laid the basis for a great deal of subsequent metaphysical 
speculation. It was this distinction which lay at the base 
of the philosophical views of Parmenides. Instead of 
number, however, he postulated abstract being as the basis 
of things. The Pythagorean theory, while it denuded 
things of their transient forms, left them individually 
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distinct and separate, and treated the universe as made up 
of many things differing essentially and contrasted with one 
another. Parmenides, on the contrary, insisted on the great 
generalization that all things are in essence and reality but 
varying forms of one substance which underlies them 
all, and which can be reached if we denude them of the 
qualities which differentiate one from another. This 
primitive essence of things he called the “ En ” (ze., abstract 
being, or existence), and defined it as unbegotten and 
immortal, complete (2... indivisible), unique (ze. all-com- 
prising), immobile, everlasting, which neither was nor will 
be, but is continually (Mullach, Frag. Phil. Grec., i, page 
120, lines 57-62). This abstraction is very nearly the same 
as the Absolute and Unrelated of modern metaphysics. 
Parmenides postulated it as the permanent underlying 
reality, and the only reality in all things. He thus differed 
essentially from Xenophanes, who was a dualist, while he 
approximated to the Ionians, who were, like him, pan- 
theists. The abstraction to which he gave the name of 
“En,” Parmenides contrasted with the concrete world 
around him, which differed from it in every particular. 
The problem had therefore matured in his hands to this 
point: That there are two distinctly contrasted sets of data 
in knowledge—the permanent and universal and the 
transient and particular, having nothing in common. It 
was a very short step from this statement to declaring the 
former alone to be real and true and the latter to be delusive 
and false, and thus for ever to divorce philosophy from the 
everyday creed of the common rabble, which, when it faces 
the question at all, treats the abstraction as delusive, and the 
transient world as the only reality. This was, in fact, the 
step which Parmenides took, and, in taking it, he was the 
first who propounded a complete theory of knowledge. He 
definitely said that certitude, or truth, can only be affirmed of 
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the “En,” the permanent Being which he postulated, while 
every other thing is mere matter of opinion. He accordingly 
divided his poem into two parts—one treating of certainty, 
the other of opinion ; one dealing with abstract being, the 
other with the concrete universe around him. 

He did not stop with this distinction however. It would 
have been a very barren distinction if he had. He went 
further, and showed that the abstraction to which alone 
he attached the quality of reality was the special outcome of 
his rational faculty of “the logos,” or rational speech as he 
called it. On the other hand, there was no warrant for it in 
the world as disclosed by the senses. When he turned to 
his sensual faculty he found its complete contrast in the 
so-called Sensible Universe. Instead of unity he found 
everywhere multiplicity, instead of immobility everywhere 
change, instead of rest continued movement, &c. Here, 
then, was an embarrassing contradiction. Not only have 
we two distinct and separate faculties for acquiring know- 
ledge, but they testify to two entirely distinct sets of facts. 
Thus, at all events, it appeared to Parmenides. He went 
on to postulate that these two sets of facts are to be explained 
by supposing there are two distinct forms or modes of 
things between which apparently there is no privity. Pure 
existence and the phenomenal world stand in his view 
entirely apart. Unlike his predecessors, who had postulated 
either an original essence or a power which generated the 
sensible universe, he detached the one entirely from the other, 
and cut the knot in another way—viz., by declaring that 
the sensual world is delusive and the product of delusion. 
Of the two forms of things, that testified by the reason is 
alone really existing ; while the senses, which are the wit- 
nesses of opinion, are continually duping us. This was a 
very natural conclusion for one trained in the mathematical 
schools of early Greece to arrive at. A mathematician who 
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is master of all the subtleties of logic naturally looks upon 
the logical faculty, the reason, as the great arbiter of truth ; 
while the blundering senses, which are seen to deceive even 
the crowd, are as naturally treated as utterly delusive 
channels of knowledge. With Parmenides, therefore, there 
is a real world in which pure being or existence is evidenced, 
and a phenomenal world or world of appearances in which 
we have only appearances and deceptions. This contrast 
appears in several passages from his poem. In the 
proemium he refers to “ Mortal opinions in which there is 
no true certainty” (Fragments, page 117, line 30). Later 
on, in the first part of his poem, he bids his hearers 
approach his argument with judicial reason and not with 
blind eyes or dull ears and tongue (2d, page 120, lines 55 
and 56). Again, in the sentence before he introduces the 
second part of his poem dealing with opinions, he says: 
“ Here I cease (to tell thee) of faithful reason and thoughts 
of truth. Henceforth learn about mortal opinions, and 
listen to my words exposing its embellished deception” (2d., 
page 125, lines 110—112). Lastly, he says, “two forms or 
modes of things there are of which the mind has cognizance, 
of which one cannot be admitted since it is based upon 
deception” (zd@., lines 125-126; lines 113-114. See Zeller’s 
Commentary, i. 594, note). 

From these fragments and the general testimony of 
antiquity it is clear that Parmenides was the first who made 
a complete distinction between the reason and the senses as 
channels of knowledge, and who discarded the latter as 
illusory and misleading. This he did in dogmatic fashion, 
and without actual proof, merely taking it for granted as a 
self-evident truth that in any question of their authority 
when in conflict the reason is supreme, and to be trusted, 
while the senses are continually stumbling, and, therefore, 
unworthy of confidence. 
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This dogmatic position of Parmenides was supplemented 
by the elaborate proofs of his scholars, especially Zeno. Zeno 
was born about the beginning of the fifth century B.c., and 
appeared as a teacher and author considerably before the 
middle of that century (Zeller, i. 609, note). His was one of 
the keenest intellects the world has ever seen, and it is a 
curious fact that the paradoxes and puzzles which he started 
are still largely unexplained, and are the cruces of logic to our 
ownday. Heclaimed to show by argument that all sensual 
knowledge is deceptive, and, therefore, to be discarded in our 
search after truth ; and that only reason is really worthy of 
trust. He did not merely question the testimony of the 
senses on account of their frailty, but joined issue with the 
entire record of sensation by professing to directly refute 
plurality, multiplicity, change, motion, &c., which are the 
universal ingredients of the record of sense, declaring 
them to lead to contradictory results and to absurdity. 
When the postulate of his master, Parmenides, was con- 
fronted with the facts of nature, he retorted, and professed 
to show that if the notion of continuous and _ infinite 
Being leads to contradiction, its opposite, as testified by 
the senses, is “pregnant with deductions more absurd 
and more contradictory.” He produced a number of para- 
doxes, or so-called antinomies, in which, from the same 
premises, he deduced both the affirmative and negative of 
the same conclusions, and thus reduced to absurdity the 
position of his opponents. These paradoxes are set out 
in almost every manual of logic, and I need not quote them 
here. I would only say that they were seriously main- 
tained, not for the mere purpose of showing off dialectical 
subtlety, but with the distinct aim of proving that what the 
senses tell us, even when their testimony is the most 
plausible, is utterly worthless, and that in our search after 
truth we must rely on reason only. 
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Melissus, another disciple of Parmenides, supports his views 
in another way. He endeavours to show directly by argu- 
ment that abstract Being can have neither origin nor end 
(ex nihilo nihil fit, and its converse being a universally 
accepted axiom in ancient philosophy); that it is one; that 
it is immovable, &c. ; and then comparing these conclusions 
with those of sense, which men accept as truth, he urges 
that inasmuch as these latter are at complete issue with 
the necessities of Being they cannot really exist and must 
be delusions (Fr., of. cit., p. 261-265). Melissus, therefore, 
supported Parmenides by positive and direct arguments, 
while Zeno did so by destroying the credibility of the con: 
tention against which he argued.  ~ 

While Parmenides was developing his philosophy at Elea, 
Heraklitus at Ephesus was arriving at results which were 
strangely different. Parmenides appealed to pure Being 
as the only reality, throwing aside the records of sense ; 
Heraklitus, on the contrary, maintained that the senses 
furnish us with the materials of all we can know, 
and he discarded the abstraction “being” altogether. 
Being involves permanence, unchangeableness, stability. 
These qualities he saw nowhere; on the contrary, 
wherever he turned he found continual flux and change. 
Nothing remains what it is, everything passes into its oppo- 
site, all comes out of all, all is all. The day is sometimes 
longer, sometimes shorter, and so is the night. Heat and 
moisture alternate ; the sun is at one period nearer to us, 
and at another farther away. The visible passes into the 
invisible ; the invisible again into the visible. One thing 
takes the place of another, or is lost by means of the 

other. . . . From the living comes death, and from the dead 
life, from the young old age, and from the old youth; from 
the waking sleep, and from the sleeping wakefulness. The 
stream of generation and destruction never stands still; the 
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clay out of which things are made is for ever being moulded 
into new forms (Zeller, ii. 12, etc.). Heraklitus thus takes 
up a position directly opposite to that of Parmenides. 
Parmenides claimed that Reality knows nothing of Change; 
that Change is all deception, and that we have no evidence 
of it, except the purely misleading testimony of the senses. 
Heraklitus, on the other hand, declared that permanent 
Being is illusory, and that the only reality is the continual 
flux and change of which we see traces everywhere. What 
seems permanent and stable is mere delusion. He further 
postulated that this continual flux or “ Becoming” has its 
pure essence in fire or heat—* that restless, all-consuming, 
all-transmuting element, and equally all-vivifying element.” 
The ever active essence “Becoming” is alone real, and under- 
lies all things. In the case of fire itself, we are immediately 
conscious of it by our senses; but in other things the 
senses deceive us. Lucretius says expressly, “ Credit enim 
(Heraklitus) sensus ignem cognoscere vere, cetera non 
credit” (Rer. Nat. i. 692). In most things the active, 
moving essence is veiled from us, and we only see the 
delusive phenomena, of which it is the background. This 
we have to disentangle by our reason. Thus we read 
in Sextus Empiricus, “He, in fact, confuted the senses 
in commenting on the phrase, ‘The eyes and ears 
are bad witnesses for men having irrational minds,’ 
which is equivalent to saying, ‘To those who are expert in 
reasoning it is a sign of an irrational mind to believe the 
senses.” In such passages as these we do not, of course, 
get the definite discarding of the senses that we get in Zeno, 
for instance ; but it would be difficult, from them or any 
recorded passages of Heraklitus, to reach the extraordinary 
conclusions of Lewes, in his Biographical History of 
Philosophy, that Heraklitus was contrasted with Par- 
menides in being the champion of the senses against the 
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reason. To him reality was a living, active essence, and 
not a mere abstraction; and this essence in the case of fire 
is directly present to the senses. Otherwise the senses 
merely introduce us to a land of shadows, the reality under- 
lying which is hidden from them and from us,and consists of an 
ever-moving and continuous generating principle. This ishow 
I read the passages collected by Mullach, and the results of 
the criticism of Zeller and others ; and it seems to me quite 
clear that while Heraklitus postulated an abstraction entirely 
differing from that of Parmenides, as the ultimate basis of 
things, that he agreed with him in treating the reason as 
alone competent to reach the essence of things. 

Empedocles of Agrigentum tried to reconcile the positions 
of Parmenides and Heraklitus in an ingenious way. With 
the former he held that “becoming” is impossible, if by 
“becoming” we mean the creation of something out of 
nothing ; but, on the other hand, he taught, with Herak- 
litus, that generation and change is continually going on, 
not, however, by creation and origination, but by mingling 
and separation. 


What we call generation is the combination of substances ; what we call 
decay is the separation of substances. Everything therefore is subject to 
Becoming and Decay only so far as it becomes many out of one or one out of 
many.—(Zeller, ii. 123-125.) 


In this way he accepted Being—permanent and everlasting 
being, and made it consist of four primitive elements—earth, 
water, air, and fire—eternal, inexhaustible, simple, homo- 
geneous, equal and co-ordinate with one another (Grote’s 
Plato, i. 39). This primitive being was moved by love or 
friendship, which brought the elements together, or by 
enmity or strife, which separated them ; hence a continual 
metamorphosis and change. This part of the theory 
of Empedocles does not concern us so much as his 
notions on the theory of knowledge. Like Heraklitus, he 
also speaks disparagingly of the senses as vehicles of 
S 
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knowledge, but his language reads more like an echo of that 
of Xenophanes in despairing entirely of realizing what is 
true. Thus he says :— 


The narrow faculty of the understanding is dispersed in the limbs. Many 

obstacles blunt the powers of the mind. Those who traverse and explore 
life’s brief portion are quickly carried off by death, and flee away like smoke, 
having been able to explore those things only which they have experienced. 
On all sides distracted, in vain they boast they can understand the universe. 
It is not to be apprehended by man, neither by sight, hearing, or the intel- 
lect. You, when you retire hence, will learn no more than what human 
intelligence can grasp.—(Mullach, of. cit., page 2, lines 36-44.) 
As Lewes says, these lines seem to indicate a scepticism of 
the reason as well as of the senses. It is, in fact, an echo of 
the words of Xenophanes. In the lines which I will next 
quote he seems to limit his doubts more definitely to the 
senses. He says :— 

Come, sift thoroughly, as far as you can, in what way each thing may be 
known. Do not credit sight further than what is actually present to the eye- 
balls themselves, nor dull hearing further than what clearly-enunciated sounds 
convey to you, nor any of the other modes of knowing. Refuse credit to the 
senses, but meditate upon the nature of things as they really are.—(/d@., page 2, 
lines 53-57-) 

Here we have an unmistakeable attack upon the capacity 
of the senses, contrasted with an expression of confidence in 
the reason, which is as expressive as in the case of 
Parmenides. We now reach another turn in the history of 
philosophy. Leucippus of Abdera, who has been claimed 
as a disciple of Parmenides, while adopting the greater part 
of the abstraction, which his master had made, discarded its 
internal unity and homogeneousness, and introduced in its 
place the notion that matter in its essence consists of 
atoms and space. All the properties, says Zeller, which the 
Eleatics ascribed to being were transferred by Leucippus 
and his scholar, Democritus, to atoms, which are said to be 
underived and imperishable, completely filled and con- 
taining no empty space, indivisible, changeless, simple, 
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and homogeneous, &c. “The atomistic doctrine of Being 
in all these respects differs only from the Eleatic in trans- 
ferring to the many particular substances that which 
Parmenides had said of the one universal substance” 
(Zeller, ii. 222). Although homogeneous and unchangeable 
in quality atoms are deemed to differ infinitely in form, 
weight, magnitude, and reciprocal relations. They are con- 
tained in space which is postulated as infinite, and as filling 
up the interspaces between atoms. With these postulates 
Democritus sought to explain the inner constitution of 
things :— 

All qualities of things he reduced in essence to the amount, magnitude, 
form, and relations in space of the atoms of which they consist ; and all change 
in things must be reduced to an altered combination of atoms. A thing arises 
when a complex of atoms is formed ; it passes away when such a complex is 
dissolved ; it changes when the place and position of the atoms is changed or a 
portion of them is displaced by others ; it augments when new atoms are added to 


the complex; it decreases when some atoms are separated from it. &c.— 
(Zeller, 228-229.) 


This will suffice as a sample of the ingenious views of 
Democritus which have much in common with some 
modern physical theories. It will be seen that in the 
main his was an attempt to reconcile the ultimate Being of 
Parmenides with the multiplicity and change we see around 
us ; was in fact another Eclectic attempt to reconcile Par- 
menides and Heraklitus. Like the theories of these two rivals 
it implied a distrust of the senses as vehicles of ultimate 
truth. “ Democritus supposed,” says Zeller, “ that all atoms 
are too small to be perceived by our senses; this he was 
compelled to assume, because every substance perceptible to 
sense is divisible, changeable, and of determinate quality ” 
(td., 223-228). 

It will be well to collect the fragments of Democritus 
dealing with his scepticism about the senses. The longest 
of these has been preserved by Sextus Empiricus. He tells 
us that Democritus taught that what appears to the senses 
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is only matter of opinion. The really true comprises atoms 
and the void only; sweet and bitter, heat and cold, and 
colour, all these are matters of opinion only. In reality 
there are only atoms and the void. . . . Again, he says 
“we never in fact know reality itself, but only perceive those 
things which move according to the position of our body 
and those which fall upon us and stand in our way.” Again, 
he says, “ we in nowise can know of what nature a thing may 
or may not be.” Again, in his work on images, he says, “ it 
behoves man to know this law, that he is a long way from 
the truth.” And in another place, “this is also a rule, we 
cannot really know anything, but to each one there is an 
opinion as he may be impressed by external things.” Again, 
he says, “what is obvious that is doubtful. For how can we 
know the nature of things.” . . . Again, he says, “there 
are two kinds of knowledge, one genuine, the other dark, 
and all these things are obscure—sight, hearing, smell, taste, 
touch. That is genuine whichishidden. . . . Thedark 
cannot be comprehended by sight, hearing, smell, taste, or 
touch.” These passages are from Sextus Empiricus (see Fr., 
op. cit.. page 357). Diogenes Laertius quotes him as saying, 
“in opinion a thing is hot or a thing is cold, but in actuality 
it is one only, and void of quality.” And again, “we never 
know a thing in itself for the truth lies buried in the depth” 
(zd., page 358). 

In all this we have a very important and subtle analysis, 
beyond which men have hardly advanced. We have a con- 
fession that things as we know them present us with two 
forms, one a real one hidden from our senses, the other a 
patent one which is only phenomenal. The latter we can 


’ know, the former is beyond our reach. The latter is decep- 


tive, the former alone real. This analysis was, he declared, 
somewhat illogically marred by the dogmatic avowal that 
the reality which underlies appearance consists of atoms and 
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the void, a conclusion hardly reconcileable with the distinct 
avowal that such reality is hidden from us, and it is this 
contradiction which has caused so much trouble to com- 
mentators. Perhaps, on the whole, Zeller’s reading of the 
difficulty is the least objectionable. He says :— 

That he (Democritus) meant to declare all knowledge impossible is not 
credible. Had such been his conviction he could not have set up a scientific 
system, or discriminated true knowledge from obscure and confined opinion. 
Moreover, we are told that he expressly and fully contradicted the scepticism of 
Protagoras, and that he sharply censured the eristics of his time. The later 
sceptics themselves point out the essential difference between his doctrine and 
theirs. . . . We must therefore suppose that the complaints of Democritus 
as to the impossibility of knowledge, are intended only in a narrower sense. 
Only of the sensible perception does he maintain that it is limited to the 
changing phenomenon, and guarantees no true knowledge. On the other hand, 
he does not deny that reason may be able to perceive in the atoms and the void 
the true essence of things, though he deeply feels the limitations of human 
knowledge and the difficulties in the way of a profound inquiry.—(OA. ciz., ii. 
275 and 276.) 

Anaxagoras was a contemporary of Empedocles and Leu- 
cippus, and was born about 500 B.c. He lived at Athens 
during the time of its greatest glory, and first introduced the 
study of philosophy there. He was essentially an Eclectic. 
In the first place, he was a dualist. The God of Xenophanes, 
the “ En” of Parmenides, he developed into Nous, ze., Intel- 
ligence, which he defined nearly in the same manner, and 
which he described as standing entirely apart from the 
world, and as regulating and forming it. The Universe he 
postulated very much as Anaximander did, as originally an 
intimate mixture of all kinds of matter, which he deemed to 
have been eternal, unalterable, and ungenerated. He ex- 
plained change as the result of mixture and separation. 
Generation he identified with combination, and destruction 
with separation. Like other inquirers who could not recon- 
cile his theory directly with the facts of nature as disclosed 
by the senses, he threw doubts on the competency of the latter 
to discriminate truth. As Zeller condenses his views on this 
subject : 
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Spirit alone is pure and unmixed. It alone can separate and distinguish 
things ; it alone can procure us true knowledge. The senses are too weak to 
ascertain truth. This Anaxagoras proved from the fact that we do not perceive 
the minute atoms which are intermingled in a body, nor the gradual transitions 
from one state into the opposite. —( OP. cit., ii. 369.) 


He did not, however, entirely discard the senses, but treated 
them as inadequate and as only imperfectly instructing us 
as to the nature of things, reason being the real criterion 
(td., 370). 

We now reach a very critical stage in philosophical 
history ; hitherto it had found an easy refuge from the 
desolating doubts that overwhelm humble folk in the 
theory that these doubts apply only to the appearances 
which deceive the crowd which depend on the senses, and 
which are all deceptive. Philosophers professed to have 
another and more certain criterion of knowledge. Truth 
must be sought by reason; and reasoned truth is the 
only truth. Reason enables us infallibly to say not only 
what is true, but what must be true, what is necessarily 
true, and what is presupposed in the evidence of the senses 
themselves. This contention, which is also the point of 
view of modern metaphysics, was to receive very rude 
shaking at the hands of the so-called Sophists. They 
turned their artillery against the reason, as Parmenides and 
his scholars had turned it against the senses, and the doors 
were soon wide open for an advance upon the citadel of 
philosophy. Men had argued that the obvious, the manifest, 
and the plain, what is within the everyday experience of 
all, is mere appearance and delusion. They had argued 
further that the reality which lies behind this appearance 
and delusion is not obvious but hidden, and has to be 
sought out by the exercise of reason. The senses had been 


discredited by the contradictions and inconsistency of their 


testimony. It was naturally a critical hour for reason when 
the question was sharply put to it whether its testimony in 
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this respect was any better. The earlier philosophers did not 
apparently realize this possibility, and treated reason for the 
most part as unassailable, unless we are to accept the doubts 
of Xenophanes and Democritus as amounting to a hazy 
kind of general scepticism. An entirely new departure was 
now to be made. There was no haziness, but very distinct 
and clear-sighted directness in the attack made upon the 
infallibility of reason by the Sophists. Nor is this very 
much to be wondered at. Each philosopher appealed to 
reason, and yet each one produced an entirely different 
theory of the universe. If reason were infallible, how could 
it produce a result like this ? How came it, and how comes it 
still, that each philosopher frames a fresh and new explana- 
tion of things? If reason enables us to discard what is 
doubtful and misleading in knowledge, how comes it that 
it cannot decide upon some conclusion which shall be 
universally acceptable? This is at least an elementary 
objection to the dogmatic claims put forward on behalf of 
reason, but the Sophists went further than this. Zeno had 
used his dialectics to show how contradictory and im- 
possible is the verdict of the senses. They took up his 
weapons and applied them to the results of reasoning, and 
showed that these are just as contradictory and impossible ; 
that reason lands us at every turn in antinomies where we 
can neither affirm a thing nor its opposite to be true. If 
reason be thus lame and blind it is really no guide for 
those who search for infallible truth. Out with it, therefore, 
and its pretensions, said the Sophists. This reason, which 
you exalt, has no basis at all for its conclusions. They are 
purely hypothetical and needless. This reality of which 
you speak and which you say is attested by reason has 
no better support than the phenomena which are attested 
by the senses. There is no greater certitude in regard to 
the one than there is in regard to the other. Nothing can be 
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said to be universally true therefore, but every man’s own 
mind is to him the measure of truth. There is no other 
truth. 

Protagoras was the earliest of the Sophists. He flourished 
at Abdera about 440 B.c. Accepting the analysis of Herak- 
litus that everything is perpetually changing—that there is 
no permanent and stable existence anywhere, while the 
senses also change as the body changes in age or sur- 
roundings, he accordingly declared that whatever in the 
perpetual stream of existence happens to be at any moment 
perceived or felt, that is true and there is no other truth. 
Schwegler well condenses his position. He says :— 

As perceptions and sensation are with countless people countlessly diverse 

and excessively various, even in one and the same person, there results from 
this the further consequence that there are in general no such things as any 
objective affirmations or determinations whatever, that opposite assertions in 
regard to the same object are to be received as equally true, that we may 
dispute fro and contra on all things and everything with equal authority, and 
that neither error nor refutation of error can possibly take place, that there is 
nothing absolute, but all is matter of subjective conception and opinion.— 
(Schwegler’s Hist. of Philosophy, 35-36.) 
Protagoras, in fact, taught that all truth which we can reach 
is relative truth only and not absolute, and this position is 
summed up in his famous dictum—Man is the measure of 
all things. 

Gorgias, a native of Leontium in Sicily and a contem- 
porary of Socrates, was a disciple of Empedocles. He is 
especially noteworthy as having employed Zeno’s dialectical 
weapons to demolish the idol of philosophy, and thus reached 
practically the same result as Protagoras. Nothing exists, 
he says, for if it did it must either have begun entirely de 
novo or it must have had no beginning at all; neither of 
which conclusions, as Zeno and others had shown, can really 
be thought, and he went through the various conclusions of 
the philosophers with the same result. That is to say, he 
employed one antinomy of reason after another to discredit 
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the authority of reason, and surely with perfect justice, for if 
these antinomies and contradictions compel us to suspect 
the senses, why not the reason? If it be as helpless as the 
senses, whither must we turn in our search after necessary 
truth? The Sophists boldly answered, nowhither. They 
declared such truth to be unattainable, and bade men 
abandon science and study morals; and their protest—the 
first protest against the possibility of metaphysics, the 
protest of ren bewildered and baffled—is loudly echoed still. 

Science to the philosophers meant the exact antithesis of 
science as we understand it. It was limited entirely to the 
abstract world. Science, as we understand science dealing 
with the actual world, was impossible so long as men deemed 
the sensible universe a phantasm, and devoted their keen 
analysis to the discovery of a logical and abstract Will-o’-the- 
Wisp behind the veil of appearances. The protest of the 
Sophists was not welcome to the philosophers, however. It 
led to most energetic rejoinder and to most subtle remon- 
strance and argument on the part of Socrates and his fol- 
lowers. I shall try'to analyze their teaching and its results 
in another paper. 


























P. B. MARSTON’S “WIND-VOICES.” 
BY C. E. TYRER, B.A. 


a ane in any case as is the deprivation of sight, to a poetic 

or artistic nature the loss seems an irreparable one ; for 
to such an one the charms of colour and form in the outward 
world are—next to the personal relations—the most fruitful 
sources of suggestion and inspiration. In the writings of 
the blind young poet, Philip Bourke Marston, there is little 
to suggest the personal calamity which must, one would 
suppose, hang like a pall upon his spirit.* Tinged with 
the deepest melancholy this book certainly is, but it is a 
melancholy which is apparently drawn from other sources, 
and has relation to other moods of mind. Indeed, it is a 
litt'e surprising to find such constant references to the 
beauties of landscape and natural objects, and especially to 
flowers and the gardens where they grow. It may perhaps 
be that the haunting sense of loss causes the revival by 
memory of the delights that are gone for ever; but this 
hardly appears on the face of it; and it seems, indeed, as if 
the poet had succeeded in creating within, by the force of 
imagination, some real semblance of external things. At 
least, he continually writes as if he saw. 


* Wind- Voices, by Philip Bourke Marston. London: Elliot Stock. 1883. 
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The school of poetry to which Philip Marston belongs is, 
speaking broadly, that represented by Swinburne, Morris, 
and the late D. G. Rossetti, though in power he does not 
equal any of these. Two themes, and two only, inspire his 
song—as they have inspired the singers of all time—Love 
and Death: Love with its raptures, but also its illusions, 
its jealousies, its separations, and Death the final and inevi- 
table separator of loved and lover. This constant brooding 
on the same sad themes, this striking ever of the same 
sombre chords, gives this poetry a certain dreariness and 
monotony, and it falls on the ear at length like the moaning 
of autumn winds at twilight, or the lap-lapping of the wave 
on some wild and desolate strand. But there is still a deeper 
gloom, and cause for deeper gloom in the fact that our poet 
does not only not believe in, but does not apparently admit 
the possibility of a life after death; and when he grieves for 
the loss of his friends, as in the “ Lament for Oliver Madox 
Brown,” this thought gives a poignancy to his sorrow which 
is very affecting. I will only add, that it seems doubtful 
whether such poems as “ False Rest and True Rest” and 
the sonnet called “ Atheist to Pantheist” (if indeed it ex- 
presses the author’s real sentiment) be not as false and 
absurd in idea as they are certainly indifferent as poetry. 
The disciple of a negative creed does wisely, I think. in 
keeping the direct presentation of his no-faith out of his 
verse. 

As what seems a favourable specimen of Marston’s poetic 
gift, and as an example of the general drift and sentiment 
of the book, I will quote a poem called “ The Two Burdens”: 

Over the deep sea Love came flying ; 

Over the salt sea Love came sighing— 
Alas, O Love, for thy journeying wings ! 

Through turbid light and sound of thunder, 


When one wave lifts and one falls under, 
Love flew, as a bird flies, straight for warm Springs. 
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Love reached the Northland, and found his own; 
With budding roses, and roses blown, 

And wonderful lilies, he wove their wreath; 
His voice was sweet as a tune that wells, 
Gathers and thunders, and throbs and swells, 

And fails, and lapses in rapturous death. 


His hands divided the tangled boughs; 

They sat and loved in a moist green house, ! 
With bird-songs and sunbeams faltering through. 

One note of wind to each least light leaf ; 

O Love, those days they were sweet but brief— 
Sweet as the rose is, and fleet as the dew. 





Over the deep sea Death came flying ; 
Over the salt sea Déath flew sighing. 
Love heard from afar the rush of his wings, 
Felt the blast of them over the sea, 
And turned his face where the shadows be, 
And wept for a sound of disastrous things. 


Death reached the Northland, and claimed his own ; ‘ 
With pale sweet flowers, by wet winds blown, 
He wove for the forehead of one a wreath ; 
His voice was sad as the wind that sighs 
Through cypress trees under rainy skies, 
When the dead leaves drift on the path beneath. 


His hands divided the tangled boughs, 
One lover he bore to a dark deep house, 
Where never a bridegroom may clasp his bride— 
A place of silence, of dust, and sleep ; 
What vigil there shall the loved one keep, 
Or what cry of longing the lips divide ? 


Now, this is not artistically perfect; any consummate 
master of verse would never have admitted such a harsh 
monosyllabic line as— 


Love flew, as a bird flies, straight for warm Springs; 





and, again— 

He wove for the forehead of one a wreath. 
But, granting this and whatever other defects may fairly be 
imputed to them, the lines are such as none but a true poet 
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could possibly have written. They have music and colour, 
and that indefinable something which constitutes poetic 
charm, that supreme touch which appears in poems of the 
most various degrees of greatness, in William Allingham’s 
“What saith the river to the rushes gray ?” as well as in the 
“Lycidas” of Milton. Of all his poetic contemporaries, 
Marston seems to me to have been most influenced by the 
late Dante G. Rossetti, whose pathetic sonnet on his friend 
may be found in the Ad/antic Monthly for August, 1882. 
Both have written a few lyrics of much beauty ; and both 
have cultivated the sonnet-form with the greatest assiduity, 
though hardly perhaps with so much success. Rossetti’s 
sonnets—sometimes, it is true, very beautiful, but much 
inferior on the whole to those of some of his contemporaries, 
e.g., Matthew Arnold and Aubrey de Vere—have received 
from certain quarters the most extravagant praise: and not 
very many, perhaps, of the multitude of sonnets which 
Philip Bourke Marston has written form impressive wholes, 
though they are often exceedingly pathetic and full of 
delicate touches. They strike one, perhaps, in the main, as 
a trifle tedious—and it is possible that those who, like both 
these poets, live in a somewhat confined sphere of ideas, and 
all whose utterances are coloured more or less by strictly 
personal emotions, are not likely to produce sonnet-work of 
the highest rank. A few good sonnets they may possibly 
write, but that is likely to be all. Besides melody and 
colour, and even, perhaps, more than these, the sonnet 
needs force and pregnancy of thought ; and the want of 
this is not compensated by delicate fancifulness or super- 
subtlety of expression. I have not found any of Marston’s 
sonnets which seem to me equal to the best of his lyrics, 


such as the one I have quoted, or “ Love’s Resurrection 
Song,” or “ Too Late.” The sonnets are generally a little 
too vague both in thought and expression. Here is one 
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called “ Two Lives,” where the opening image of the woman 
seems borrowed from the listless and dreamy type of female 
face which Rossetti painted :— 


In a still twilight one sits very still. 
There is no light of rapture in her eyes, 
But they are peaceful as those twilight skies. 

Life’s joy is past, past also is Life’s ill ; 

Soon sleep with dreamless rest her heart shall fill. 
Through sunset wastes, where many a wild bird flies, 
Thrilling the lurid glow with short, sharp cries, 

Wheeling above great waves made strong to kill, 

Up a precipitous, unflowering way, 

Where salt sea-grasses shiver drearily, 
One labours on toward the disastrous sea, 
Moaning, ‘‘ We were together in Life’s day, 
But now the night is on us, where are we ?” 
And the waves, answering, thunder, ‘‘ Where are they?” 


There are some other notable pieces in the volume besides 
the lyrics and sonnets. “Estranged” seems to show the 
influence of Robert Browning, and suggests the latter poet’s 
“ Andrea del Sarto.” A painter, absorbed in his art, has 
taken a young wife from the bright, cheerful world in which 
she moved ; though tenderly loving her, he has no time or 
care for endearments, and she pines in the solitude of the 
studio. At length, wearied of the dead world of art which 
surrounds her and longing for the real world in which of old 
she moved so happily, she leaves him—leaves him discon- 
solate ; and in this poem he mourns his loss. Take these 
lines as a specimen :— 


All things had been so different had I known 
Her nature then as now; and yet, and yet, 

If she came in as I sit here alone, 

The April twilight failing through the room, 
And all the pictures lapsing into gloom,— 
Came in, knelt down, and prayed me to forget, 
Forgive her, and reclaim her for my own, 

I should be glad, and draw her to my heart, 
And kiss the rising tears away, and part 

The sweet hair back, and fold her to my side; 
Yet leave, perchance, the want unsatisfied. 
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But ah! she comes not. I must wait and bear; 
Live on, and serve my art as best I may. 

If I can catch the colour of her hair, 

And the neck’s poise, and set beneath her name, 
Shall not her loveliness have deathless fame ? 


“Uncompleted Lives” is another fine poem with a similar 
subject. Hardly less beautiful is the curious mermaid 
poem, “Caught in the Nets.” One notices, indeed, in the 
book a considerable range, both in the choice of themes 
and metres. We see, too, a certain fondness for novel 
effects of language, especially in the use of refrains and 
burdens. These are sometimes used in a manner which is 
strikingly beautiful. 

The poem called “ Pure Souls,” with which the volume 
opens, may be taken as a protest at the outset against a too 
strict interpretation of the somewhat sensuous cast of much 
of the following verse. We may fairly accept the protest, 
and admit that the sentiment of the book is, in the main, 
pure and beautiful ; though too much coloured, as is natural, 
by the writer’s subjectivity and by a pathetic brooding over 
the mysteries of life. Blest—or curst—with a poet’s im- 
pressionable and sensitive nature, he has had his young life 
blasted with two-fold calamity in the loss of sight and the 
bereavement of those who were nearest and dearest in his 
home circle and among his poet friends ; and it is well for 
us that he has been able, out of the depth of his sorrow, to 
produce so much exquisite verse. Let us take leave of 
him—or rather let him take leave of us—in words which he 
puts in the mouth of a sad poetic soul, when parting from 
one whose life was brighter and happier than his own :-— 


Thy way leads summerwards, thy paths are spanned 
By boughs where spring winds play— 
I put my flower of song into thy hand 
And turn my eyes away 
To Life’s dark boundary line. 
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Fair are thy groves, thy fields lie bright and bland, 
Where evil has no sway— 
I put my flower of song into thy hand 
And turn my eyes away 
To meet Fate’s eyes, malign. 


Sometimes, when twilight holds and fills the land, 
And glad souls are less gay, 

Take thou this song-flower in thy tender hand 
Nor turn thine eyes away, 


There in the day’s decline. 
My life lies dark before me—all unplanned— 
Loud winds assail the day— 
I leave my song-flower folded in thy hand, 
And turn my eyes away, 


And turn my life from thine. 
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THE STORY OF THE WHITE DOE OF 
RYLSTONE. 


BY JOHN MORTIMER. 


(Written in connection with a, visit of the members of the Manchester Literary Club to 
O trace the evolution of a legend is not within the 
scope or purpose of this paper. I like to believe that 
behind every beautiful myth there may be some substratum 
of fact which has formed as it were the nidus of it. In 
these days when Robin Hood and many another hero, in 
whose corporeal existence it has been our delight to believe, 
are, by a mysterious critical alchemy, being converted into 
mythical shadows of the early dawn, nothing is safe, and it 
is possible that the White Doe of Rylstone may share the 
same fate. The legend, however, as it was presented to 
Wordsworth is preserved in Dr. Whitaker’s History of Craven, 
and is to this effect: Not long after the dissolution of the 
monasteries, and in the time of Queen Elizabeth, “a white 
doe, say the aged people of the neighbourhood, long con- 
tinued to make a weekly pilgrimage from Rylstone over the 
fells of Bolton, and was constantly found in the abbey 
churchyard during divine service ; after the close of which 
she returned home as regularly as the rest of the congrega- 
tion.” True or not, this little bit of legend or tradition 
T 
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furnished Wordsworth with the germ of his metrical romance. 
In 1807 the poet visited the neighbourhood of Bolton, and 
the idea occurred to him of associating the tradition with 
the scenery of the neighbourhood and the fate of a family 
of Nortons who had a hall and estates at Rylstone close by. 
Rylstone Hall, as Whitaker describes it, stood in an aper- 
ture of the hills which separate the villages of Aire and 
Wharfe. When he visited it there were still in the ancient 
garden some dwarfed and stunted flowers which had survived 
the neglect of more than two centuries. Before the white 
doe was seen by the aged people coming on Sunday morning 
to the priory church, there had been a short-lived rebellion, 
known as “ The Rising in the North,” which had in it some 
striking and tragic incidents, and among them the downfall of 
the house of Norton. A ballad was written about it, which 
may be found in the Percy collection, wherein the Nortons 
figure prominently. The play of a poetic mind was brought 
to bear upon the legend, the historical incidents, and the 
ballad ; these were blended together, and the result is the 
metrical romance which Wordsworth has given us. Words- 
worth’s mind was of an independent type, and he was not a 
poet who was very largely influenced by any other poet ; 
but four years before he visited Bolton, he had, on one of 
his Highland tours, met Scott, who repeated to the poet and 
his sister a part of The Lay of the Last Minstrel, which was 
then in manuscript and subsequently to be published in 
1805. Wordsworth was much impressed with this romance 
of chivalry, and to the last regarded it as the finest 
of Scott’s poetical works. It may have suggested to him 
the idea of writing a metrical romance on his own account. 
Anyhow, in the year 1807 his mind seems to have been 
under the influence of ballad and tradition, for, besides the 
“White Doe,” he wrote the “Founding of Bolton Priory,” 
the “ Song at the Feast of Brougham Castle,” and the “Horn 
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of Egremont Castle.” Before setting to work upon the 
White Doe romance, he had been reading the Faery Queen, 
and the influence of Spenser is acknowledged and apparent. 
In the introductory poem, which is addressed to his wife, 
he says :— Oft beside our blazing fire, 
When years of wedded life were as a day 
Whose current answers to the heart’s desire, 
Did we together read in Spenser’s lay 
How Una, sad of soul—in sad attire, 
The gentle Una, born of heavenly birth, 
To seek her knight went wandering o’er the earth. 
It is worthy of note as a coincidence that about the time 
when the white doe was making its mysterious pilgrimage, 
Spenser was creating the beautiful legend of Una and her 
milk-white lamb. In the preface to the Faery Queen, Spenser 
says: “ The method of a poet historical is not such as of an 
historiographer, for an historiographer discourseth of affayres 
orderly as they were donne, accounting as well the times as 
the actions; but a Poet thrusteth into the middest, even where 
it most concerneth him, and then recoursing to the thinges 
forepaste, and divining of thinges to come, maketh a pleasant 
Analysis of all.” Wordsworth exercised not only the poet’s 
power of giving to airy nothings a local habitation and a 
name, but the poet’s licence in dealing with his materials. 
He invented a reason for the white doe’s pilgrimage, used 
just so much of the Percy ballad as suited his purpose, and 
arranged and falsified historical events in the same way. 
The rebellion which has been called the Rising in the 
North occurred in 1569, the twelfth year of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, and was the result of an endeavour to 
marry Mary Queen of Scots to the Duke of Norfolk—a 
scheme which was favoured by the Earls of Northumber- 
land and Westmoreland, who, along with others, thought the 
marriage might be made acceptable to Elizabeth. The 
result, however, was disastrous. It was intended to consult 
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her on the matter through the Earl of Leicester, but 
unfortunately news of the scheme reached her indirectly, 
and no doubt, as the ballad says quaintly, “like a royal 
queene she swore.” She regarded the plan as treason- 
able, and summoned the earls to appear before her. 
They declined, and finding themselves, by force of cir- 
cumstances, placed in a rebellious attitude, after some 
hesitation set up the standard of revolt, and announced their 
intention, among other things, of restoring the old Catholic 
faith. Many gentlemen of the Yorkshire dales and their 
retainers joined the earls, and among them the most notable 
was old Richard Norton, who brought eight sons and his 
tenantry along with him. His standard was the old banner 
of the pilgrimage of grace, showing upon it the cross and 
five wounds of our Lord, and it became the standard of the 
rebellion. How the earls met—how they and their followers 
entered Durham, tore the Bible, and caused mass to be said 
there—how they laid siege to Barnard Castle, held for the 
queen by Sir George Bowes, and eventually took it—how 
forces were sent against them—how they were disintegrated 
and dispersed, and of the vengeance which followed—all 
these are matters of history which cannot be dwelt on here. 
Wordsworth, as has been said, arranged the incidents to suit 
his story, and there are many deviations on his part from 
historical fact. For instance, he makes the Norton family 
interest centre in Rylstone Hall ; but the opening incidents 
of the rebellion in which Richard Norton played a part 
took place elsewhere, and Ripon is said to have been the 
scene of the raising of the famous banner and of some of the 
initiatory movements of the rising. When the summons 
came to the Earl of Northumberland he was at his house at 
Topcliffe, near Ripon, as the preface to the Percy ballad 
tells; and when he had decided not to obey the queen’s 
summons, that ditty makes him say : 
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Come thou hither, my little foot-page, 
Come thou hither unto mee, 

To maister Norton thou must goe 

In all the haste that ever may bee ; 

Commend me to that gentleman, 

And beare this letter here fro mee ; 

And say that earnestly I praye, 

He will ryde in my companie. 

One while the little foot-page went, 

And another while he ran, 

Until he came to his journey’s end 

The little foot-page never blan. 
It may be here remarked by the way that the historical 
facts of the summons to the earl and the incidents attendant 
upon it are as dramatic as those of the ballad, though diffe- 
rent. Froude tells how the messenger from the queen still 
waited for the earl’s reply, and while he was in bed another 
messenger arrived to tell him that there were those on the 
way who were to arrest him and take him muffled to the 
queen; whereupon the earl sprang from his bed, ordered his 
horses to be saddled, the bridge over the Swale to be broken, 
and the church bells to be rung backward. The preface to 
the Percy ballad says that the banner of the rebellion was 
borne by an ancient gentleman—Richard Norton of Norton 
Conyers. Norton Conyers is in the neighbourhood of Top- 
cliffe, where the Earl of Northumberland was staying. In 
the pedigree of the Nortons we find among the sons of 
Richard Norton, Francis Norton of Norton Conyers, John 
Norton of Ripon, and Samuel Norton of Wath. In the 
church of Wath, which is close by Norton Conyers, there is 
still a Norton chapel. No doubt this house of Norton 
Conyers was at the time of the rising the head-quarters of 
old Norton, but his tenantry of Rylstone followed him to the 
fight. Wordsworth, therefore, has exercised the poet’s liberty 
in placing the opening scenes of the rising, as regarded the 
Nortons, at Rylstone Hall. The ballad and the poem say 
that Norton had nine sons, of whom eight accompanied him 
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in the rising. Wordsworth gives him a sole daughter to his 
house, the consecrated Emily, and the pathos and interest of 
the poem depend much upon this condition. Froude, how- 
ever, says he had bred up eleven stout sons and eight 
daughters, all, like himself, devoted children of Holy Church. 
In the Percy ballad, and in accordance with the fact, the 
rebels take Barnard Castle from Sir George Bowes; but 
Wordsworth reverses it, and causes Norton and his sons to 
be taken prisoners within the castle walls during an assault. 
The ballad and the poem both tell how Norton and his sons 
were executed. The quainter record says: 

Thee, Norton, wi’ thine eight good sonnes, 

They doomed to dye, alas! for ruth! 

Thy reverend locks thee could not save, 

Nor them their faire and blooming youthe. 
Whitaker says that Richard Norton died in Flanders nearly 
twenty years after the rising ; and Froude says, “ Two sons 
of old Norton and two of his brothers, after long and close 
cross-questioning in the Tower, were tried and convicted at 
Westminster. Two of these Nortons were afterwards par- 
doned. Two, one of whom was Christopher, the poor lad 
who had been bewildered by the fair eyes of the Queen of 
Scots at Bolton, were put to death at Tyburn, with the 
usual cruelties.” Apart from poet or ballad writer, in the 
prose historical facts themselves there is much dramatic 
incident. For instance, what could be more romantic than 
the story and confession of this poor Christopher Norton, 
who managed to get into Lord Scrope’s guard at Bolton 
Castle, which you may have seen the ruin of still standing 
four square to the winds—a notable feature on the slope of 
the hill-side down there in Wensleydale. The infatuated 
youth hoped to be able to assist the fair prisoner to escape, 
if escape were possible. As Froude records it, his confession 
tells how he threw the castellan off his guard by pretending 
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to flirt with the queen’s attendants, and, closely as the 
prisoner was watched, contrived to hold private conver- 
sation with her. He planned a scheme to carry her off, 
which consisted in her personating a lady with whom he 
affected to be in love, and who was to meet him secretly in 
the twilight outside the castle moat. In his confession he 
tells how, “One day the Queen of Scots, in winter, had been 
sitting at the window side knitting at a work, and after the 
board was covered she rose and went to the fireside, and 
making haste to have the work finished would not lay it 
away, but worked at it the time she was warming of herself. 
She looked for one of her servants, which indeed were all 
gone to fetch up her meat, and seeing none of her own folk 
there, called me to hold her work, who was looking at my 
Lord Scrope and Sir Francis Knollys playing at chess. I 
went, thinking I had deserved no blame, and that it should 
not have become me to have refused to do it, my Lady Scrope 
standing there, and many gentlemen in the chamber that 
saw she spoke to me. I think Sir Francis saw not, nor heard 
when she called of me. But when he had played his mate, 
he, seeing me standing by the queen holding of her work, 
called his captain to him, and asked him if I watched. He 
answered sometimes. Then he gave command that I should 
watch no more, and said the queen would make me a fool.” 
“ How full of life,” says Froude, “the castle hall, the winter 
day, the servants bringing up the dinner, the game of chess, 
and Maimouna with her soft eye and skeins of worsted 
binding the hands and heart of her captive knight. Two 
years later the poor youth was under the knife of the 
executioner at Tyburn.” 

Then, again, how dramatic is that scene as the historian 
records it, of the earls with Christopher Norton and old 
Sir Richard Norton, and sixty followers armed to the teeth 
behind them, striding into the cathedral at Durham in the 
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-twilight of a Sunday evening, old Norton with a massive 
gold crucifix hung round his neck, carrying the old banner 
of the pilgrimage with the cross and streamers and the 
five wounds, and the scene which followed, the singing of 
mass, the tearing of the Prayer Book and the trampling of 
the Bible under foot. Wordsworth dismisses this incident 
in four lines : 

To Durham first their course they bear; 
And in St. Cuthbert’s ancient seat 

Sang mass, and tore the Book of Prayer, 
And trod the Bible beneath their feet. 

Fairly or unfairly to every critic who examines the “White 
Doe of Rylstone” the name of Scott occurs by way of com- 
parison. The historian of Craven ventured to think that 
if that white doe had walked over the border and Sir 
Walter had met with it he would have made wonderful use 
of it. Perhaps he would have dealt with it in what he 
called verse of the light horse kind. As it happened, it fell in 
the way of a severer poet, and his mental attitude towards 
it was beautiful but solemn. Lest he should be tempted 
into dealing with the subject too lightly, he says by way of 


prelude : 
He serves the muses erringly and ill, 
Whose aim is pleasure light and fugitive : 
Oh, that my mind were equal to fulfil 
The comprehensive mandate which they give ; 


and so in such a spirit he proceeds as he says— 


To chant, in strains of heavenly glory, 

A tale of tears, a mortal story. 
Scott never regarded himself as more than an entertainer 
of mankind. Wordsworth’s attitude was always that of a 
teacher. The pomp and circumstance of war and deeds 
of chivalry which might have been so much better used by 
Scott, for Wordsworth had no charms, though he bestowed, 
as he said, great pains on this the business part of his poem. 
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The purpose he had in view was a profound and subtle one. 
As he says himself: “Throughout, objects (the banner for 
instance) derive their influence not from properties inherent 
in them, not from what they are actually in themselves, but 
on such qualities as are bestowed on them by the minds of 
those who are conversant with or affected by these objects. 
Thus the poetry, if there be any in the work, proceeds as it 
ought to do from the soul of man communicating its native 
energies to the images of the external world.” Wordsworth, 
as a reflective poet, introduced this element into his work 
and made the subjective more important than the objective. 
The reflective element is out of place in a ballad, and 
metrical romances of the ballad type, such as Scott wrote, 
have little of it. _Wordsworth’s treatment was a new 
departure, though he says that the “White Doe,” at the 
time it was written, was in conception the highest work he 
had ever produced, “it was in mere physical action all 
unsuccessful, but the true nature of the poem was spiritual— 
the subduing of the will and all inferior fancies to the per- 
fect purifying and spiritualizing of the intellectual nature, 
while the doe by connection with Emily is raised as it were 
from its mere animal nature into something mysterious and 
saint-like.” The story of Emily is that of— 

A soul, by force of sorrows high, 

Uplifted to the purest sky 

Of undisturbed humanity ! 
This is the keynote of the poem—the central idea of it; and 
all other accessories, the white doe included, are grouped 
round it. 

It may be assumed that the story, as Wordsworth tells it, 
is so well known that it is not necessary to do more than 
touch briefly upon the most striking points init. The intro- 
duction of the white doe in the first canto is chastely beau- 
tiful. It is a Sunday in great Eliza’s golden time, fifty years 
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after the dissolution of the monasteries, the abbey of Bolton 
is a ruin, but there is a chapel left to which the people 
come to worship. After they have entered the house of 


prayer— 
Right across the verdant sod, 
Towards the very house of God, 
Comes gliding in with lovely gleam, 
Comes gliding in, serene and slow, 
Soft and silent as a dream, 
A solitary doe ! 
White she is as a lily of June, 
And beauteous as the silver moon, 
When out of sight the clouds are driven, 
And she is left alone in heaven. 


Across the dewy turf, with flowers bestrewn, she makes her 
way, till at last, 

Beside the ridge of a grassy grave 

In quietness she lays her down. 
It is a solitary mound divided by two spears’ lengths from the 
other graves. There she stays until the service is over and 
the people gone, then herself departs solitary and slow as 
she had come. As the congregation pass out they exchange 
words of questioning about the beautiful stranger and the 
motive which draws her hither. One thinks the Lady Aaliza, 
who founded the abbey and whose son was drowned in the 
Strid, has come in this form to grieve over her loss and the 
destruction of her beautiful sanctuary. Another suggests 
that it is the fairy who used to meet Clifford of Barden 
Tower, the shepherd lord, he who 


Knew the rocks which angels haunt 
On the mountains visitant ; 

Who had kenned them taking wing ; 
And the caves where fairies sing 

He had entered; and been told 

By voices how men lived of old. 


There are other guesses, but there is one explanation, sug- 
gested by some profane outsider, an historian or another, 
which is not in the poem, to the effect that probably the 
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white doe was the soul of one of the Nortons, who was 
doing penance for his depredations among his neighbours’ 
deer, for it would seem that the brave old Norton and some 
of his family were sad sinners in this way, and laid snares 
for the gentle creatures to their destruction ; and, further, it 
is hinted that in this and other ways Norton was a trouble- 
some man to his neighbours, and they were not sorry when 
he was gone. But the poet must be allowed to go on his 
own way, and he tells us that all guesses like these are wrong, 
the fact being that for the explanation we must go back to 
that Rising in the North, when Richard Norton dwelt at 
Rylstone Hall with nine valiant sons and one daughter. 
And then the story goes on to tell of Norton’s zeal for the 
old faith, which was not shared by his daughter and eldest 
son. The daughter, however, at his command has wrought 
in varied colours and in gold a banner, on which is em- 
broidered the cross and five sacred wounds of our Lord. 
Norton has been looking eagerly for an opportunity of 
restoring the old faith, and of fighting for its restoration if 
need be, and so , 
The banner, waiting for the call, 
Stood quietly in Rylstone Hall. 

The call came in the form of the Rising. Norton hastened 
to join the earls in rebellion, and called on his nine sons to 
rally round him. All do but Francis, the eldest, who urges 
his father to have nothing to do with the business. Old 
Norton, who had offered him the banner, gives it to his 
second son, Richard, and they all go to the war, leaving 
Francis alone in the hall. As the cheers of the soldiers die 
away, he goes in search of his sister, who is brooding in her 
sorrow alone under a yew in the hall garden. They talk 
together of the impending evil, and Francis foretells the 
destruction of the house and the coming of a time “when 
even this creature,” which words saying— 
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He pointed to a lovely doe, 

A few steps distant, feeding, straying, 
** Even she will to her peaceful woods 
Return, and to her murmuring floods, 
And be in heart and soul the same 
She was before she hither came, 

Ere she had learned to love us all 
Herself beloved in Rylstone Hall.” 


He determines, unarmed, to follow and watch at a distance 
his father’s fortunes, and be at hand to help him in his need. 
He leaves his sister, and then 

Down the valley he pursued, 

Alone, the arméd multitude. 
Norton joins the earls at Brancepeth, and his banner is 
adopted as the standard of revolt, 


‘Uplift it!” cried once more the band, 

And then a thoughtful pause ensued. 

“* Uplift it!” said Northumberland— 

Whereat, from all the multitude, 

Who saw the banner reared on high 

In all its dread emblazonry, 

With tumult and indignant rout 

A voice of uttermost joy broke out ; 

The transport was rolled down the river of Wear, 

And Durham, the time-honoured Durham, did hear, 

And the towers of St. Cuthbert were stirred by the shout ! 
Then follow the scene in the cathedral, and the march 
southwards to Clifford Moor, where old Norton is described 
bearing the banner ringed round with his eight sons. Ata 


distance follows Francis, who all this time has anxiously 


Watched the banner from afar, 
As shepherds watch a lonely star. 


News of opposition and advancing forces comes, and the 
earls waver. Norton urges them forward, but they decline, 
and finally retire to seize a stronghold on the banks of 
Tees. Norton reluctantly yields, and for the first time 
has doubts about the sacred and mystic power of his 
standard. 
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Blank fear, and superstitious pain, 
Fell on him, with the sudden thought 
Of her by whom the work was wrought. 


She did in passiveness obey, 

But her faith leaned another way. 

Ill tears she wept.—I saw them fall, 

I overheard her as she spake 

Sad words to that mute animal, 

The white doe in the hawthorn brake ; 

She steeped, but not for Jesu’s sake, 

This cross in tears. 
Francis comes to him once more to urge him, while there is 
yet a chance, to abandon the enterprise. There are pas- 
sionate and upbraiding words from the stubborn soldier, 
received meekly by the son, who falls back again to his 
watchful post. Then the scene changes to Barnard Castle, 
beleaguered by the earls. It is night, and 

From cloudless ether looking down, 

The moon, this tranquil evening, sees 

A camp and a beleaguered town, 

And castle like a stately crown 

On the steep bank of winding Tees ; 

And southward far, with moors between, 

Hill-tops, and floods, and forests green, 

The bright moon sees that valley small 

Where Rylstone’s old sequestered hall 

A venerable image yields 

Of quiet to the neighbouring fields. 
Emily is walking in the moonlight in her garden at 
Rylstone, scarcely heeding the caresses of her white doe, 
and wondering about the fate of her father and brothers. 
To her comes an ancient friend of the house, who tells 
her how The insurgent powers 
Are now besieging Barnard’s towers,— 
‘Grant that the moon which shines this night 
May guide them in a prudent flight !” 
He promises to go and, if possible, save Norton, or any how 
to come back with news. Meanwhile, contrary to historical 
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fact, as we have seen, Norton and his sons, in gallantly 
assaulting the castle through a breach in the walls, are cap- 
tured with the standard, and 


Ere the moon had sunk to rest 
In her pale chambers of the west, 
Of that rash levy none remained. 


Emily receives the news, as she waits on the watch tower at 
Norton, that her father and brothers were taken to York to 
be executed ; how Francis had followed and received in- 
structions from his father to seize the standard, which is to be 
carried before them in derision when they go to execution, 
and bear it to St. Mary’s shrine at Bolton, how with some 
reluctance he had consented, and had seized the standard 
and carried it off safely. The messenger knows no more 
and Emily waits the issue. Down to Wharfedale hurries 
Francis, until on the second day 





He reached a summit whence his eye 
Could see the Tower of Bolton rise. 


But Sir George Bowes is in pursuit and he is overtaken by 
a troop of horsemen, who surround him. He seizes a spear 
from one of the soldiers and stands at bay, but he is over- 
come and slain:— 


The banner from his grasp was taken, 
And borne exultingly away ; 
And the body was left on the ground where it lay. 


Two days after it is found lying there by one of the Norton 
tenants and is taken to Bolton to be buried, the knowledge 
of his death being kept from his sister. She, wandering 
out in the hope of meeting him comes to the grave and, 
learning the sad news, like a wounded bird falls prostrate 
in her sorrow. 

Rylstone is now deserted and desolate and Emily becomes 
a hopeless wanderer. In time she summons courage to 
come back again to the woods and fields of Craven, and 
takes up her abode near to the ruins of the old house. One 
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day as she sits at the foot of an old oak a troop of deer 
sweep by, but in mad career one stops to look at her. It is 
the milk-white doe who has recognized her. It comes 
softly to her and wooes her as of old. Henceforth it is her 
faithful companion until her death. They bury her in 
Rylstone churchyard, but as her steps in life had often 
turned to that grave at Bolton Priory, the faithful doe who 
had attended her in her walks, now that she is dead, comes 


as we have seen on sabbath evenings— 
Haunting the spots with lonely cheer 
Which her dear mistress once held dear : 
Loves most what Emily loved most— 
Comes with the people when the bells 
Are heard among the moorland dells, 


Here walks amid the mournful waste 
Of prostrate altars, shrines defaced, 


But chiefly by that single grave, 
That one sequestered hillock green, 
The pensive visitant is seen. 
The white doe does not die, Wordsworth wished it to be 
immortal— Thou, thou art not a child of time, 
But daughter of the eternal prime ! 

It has been said that an author should keep his work for 
seven years before publishing it. Wordsworth kept his 
eight, and then gave it to the world for the money it would 
bring. In the meantime Scott’s metrical romances had 
appeared, the last of them in the same year as the “ White 
Doe,” and his influence as a poet was beginning to wane. It 
is interesting to glance at one or two of the opinions ex- 
pressed on the “White Doe” at the time of its appearance. 
The Quarterly Review for 1815 says :— 

It is so out of the way a production in many respects that we are not sure 
but it would be wise in us gravely to shake the head at such a ballad sort of 


poem than to risk our authority with the public by recommending it as a 
beautiful performance. 
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It says also :-— 
The poet is always striving after something beyond plain good sense, 

Henry Crabb Robinson, in his diary, says :-— 

I came home to read the ‘‘ White Doe of Rylstone,” by Wordsworth. This 
legendary tale will be less popular than Sir Walter Scott’s, from the want of 
that vulgar intelligibility and that freshness and variety of description which 
pleases even those who are not of the vulgar. Still the poem will be better 
liked than better pieces of Wordsworth’s writing. There are delicate sensibility 
and an exquisite moral running through the whole, but it is not the happiest of 
his narrative poems. 


Charles Lamb said, writing to the poet :— 


No alderman ever longed after a haunch of buck venison more than I for a 
spiritual taste of that White Doe you promise. I am sure it is superlative, or 
will be when drest, z.¢., printed. 


When he got it he wrote :— 


I re-read the ‘‘ White Doe of Rylstone.” The title should always be written 
at length, as Mary Sabilla Novello, a very nice woman of our acquaintance, 
always signs hers at the bottom of the shortest note. . . . Manning has 
just sent it home, and it came as fresh to me as the immortal creature it speaks 
of. M. sent it home with a note having this passage in it: ‘* I cannot help 
writing to you while I am reading Wordsworth’s poem. Iam got into the third 
canto, and say that it raises my opinion of him very much indeed. ’Tis broad, 
noble, poetical, with a masterly scanning of human actions absolutely above 
common readers.” 


To which opinion Lamb, with his sly humour, appends 
the note :— 

Manning from his peregrinations is twelve or fourteen years dehind in his 
knowledge of who has or has not written good verse of late. 

Opinion is still divided upon the merits of the poem, and 
varies from the discriminating and appreciative criticism of 
Professor Shairp to the almost unqualified condemnation of 
the Pall Mall Gazette. That in the objective treatment of his 
theme—the narrative portion of it—Wordsworth failed, is 
conceded by many friendly critics. It may be open to 
doubt, also, whether in the subjective sense he has made 
clear how the white doe, beyond the expression of mute 
sympathy, helped the maid to tread 
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Day by day 

A more divine and loftier way ! 

As such this blessed pilgrim trod, 

By sorrow lifted towards her God ; 

Uplifted to the purest sky 

Of undisturbed mortality. 
Nevertheless, though the purifying and elevating influence 
of sorrow is not dependent upon any other influence coming 
from the inferior creature, it is made beautiful by the asso- 
ciation. Whatever faults or shortcomings there may be in 
the teaching power or the artistic treatment of the poem, it 
cannot be denied that it is the embodiment of a beautiful 
idea, and is characterized by wonderful descriptive power. 
As Professor Shairp says, spirited narrative was not much in 
Wordsworth’s way, but description was. Though the poem 
was produced at the time of his greatest poetical power, it 
does not reach the highest mark of his genius. It will not 
be for the reflective element in it nor for the story that it 
will be prized so much as for the legend upon which it is 
constructed, shaping itself in the imagination in its ballad- 
like simplicity. When criticism has expended itself upon 
it, this will still remain—that Wordsworth has blended a 
new creation with the loveliness of Wharfedale scenery, and 
given to it a new and deathless charm, for 

Loveliness, magic, and grace, 

They are here—they are set in the world— 

They abide— ‘ 

The poet who sings them may die, 


But they are immortal and live, 
For they are the life of the world. 


*) 
ce 





EVER THE SAME. 





BY WM. E. A. AXON. 


{The motive of the following trifle is taken from some anonymous Spanish verses, which 
originally appeared in, or were quoted by, a South American newspaper. 


HE first wooer said : “I have strength and love ;” 
The second, “ My sheep are on many a plain.” 
Said Ayesha the fair: “It is heaven’s will,” 
And married the shepherd swain. 


The soldier said : “ I’ve my honour,—my sword,” 
The baron, “I’ve lands and a good stronghold.” 
Said Emmot the true: “ We are slaves of love,” 
And married the baron bold. 


The poet said: “ I’ve a heart and a song ;” 

The noble, “ My rents are a treasure of gold.” 
Said the Lady Edith : “ Love never was bought,” 
And married the rich man old. 


The seasons change and the ages pass, 

And bring with them changes manifold, 

But women and wealth are for ever the same, 
To-day as in the age of gold. 
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